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INTRODUCTION- 



The Inquiry into the State of the Nation 
appears^ on a cursory perusal, the produc* 
tion of a superior mind. The reader is 
induced to believe, .that the author has 
successfully illustrated general principles 
by the evidence of facts, and that his per- 
formance exhibits a combination of the 
enlightened views of the philosopher with 
the experience of the statesman. Had it 
possessed in reality this merit, had the 
soundness of argument equalled the ele- 
gance of its stile, that work would have 
deserved the patronage not of a minister 

A3 



VI INTRODUCTION. 

merely, but of the country — the attention 
not only of the present generation, but of 
posterity, 

A second and more scrupulous perusal, 
however, will dispel the illusion. An at- 
tentive investigation of th^ arguments on 
which the author of this Inquiry has rested 
his opinions, will discover their fallacy in 
many cases, and their over-strained appli- 
cation in all. This work, which has been 
so generally circulate^, and by some so 
much admired, will be found to prove a 
splendid superstructure on a false basis- 
like the newly-discovered relics of anti- 
quity, interesting to contemplate, but 
which, when touched, crumble into dust. 

In an inquiry into the state of this rich 
and powerful nation, it is singular that, 
except the- character of our present mi- 
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nistay, there should not be discoveited a 
single favourable circumstance in our situ- 
ation — ^no cheering ray to diversify a 
picture of the most gloomy colouring. A 
melancholy note is struck at the beginning, 
and the doleful cadence . continues to the 
end. The state of our public funds has 
entirely escaped the notice of this impar- 
tial writer. Our naval victories, although 
only a few, months old, appear to have 
fled from his recollection. Perhaps he is 
prepared to argue, that flourishing finances, 
and unparalleled naval triumphs, have no 
connexion with our foreign relations, or 
witli the state of the country. 

Let us examine, in the first instance, 
the plan of the work before us, and how 
far its substance fulfils its title. The au- 
thor confines himself almost entirely to 
A 4 



II. TbecQ«5e<juen(^of((wjrlatef<weigft 
policy. 

III. The stete of foreign affairs, inie* 
p€A<i^|it of th^e late poalitiop a»4 its coii* 
jsequpnces. Under this head the author difr- 
cus?^g the prjgip of pur war with Bpsm^ 
j«id title neutral questions, 

It is apparent frpm this outline, that the 
work under review is onlj nominally an 
Inquiry into the State of the Nation. In 
reality, it is an exposition of every unfa- 
vourable circumstance in the state of our 
relations with foreign powers. In other 
wpjrds^ it is a most gloomy catalogue of 
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<^ difficuMes under which the Right Ho^ 
nontahie Secretary for the Foreign Depart- 
ment is desirous that the public should 
believ^e he has entered upon office. It con- 
cludes with lavishing the most proftise en- 
comiums on the taknts, experience, rank, 
and integrity of the R^ht Honourable Se- 
cretary and his friends. 

Before proceeding upon an examination 
af the work, it is natural to inquire in what 
light Lord Grenville views its publication. 
We believe it is without example in the 
history pf those constitutional parties 
which have divided the attachments of 
our countrymen, that a minister should 
lend his sanction to a pamphlet replete 
with the most bitter censure of his col- 
leagues — a colleague who is not only a 
distiuguished member of the cabinet, but 
the head of administration. The allusions 
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to the former conduct of the Noble Lord, 
are direct — the condemnation they convey 
IS unqualified. The author dwells on the 
" high, unbending, unaccommodating tone 
which we have been accustomed to hold 
all over the world," Now, Lords Hawkes- 
bury, Harrowby, and Mulgrave, the suc- 
cessors of Lord Grenville in office, have 
never even been accused of giving offence 
to foreign courts by haughty or unbend- 
ing conduct. The reprobation so point- 
edly expressed in the Inquir}^ is applicable, 
therefore, in a particular manner, to Lord 
Grenville. Indeed the author leaves us in 
no doubt in this respect. I shall quote 
his own words — " To have looked forward 
beyond the next year ; to have taken mea- 
sures in silence for the slow preparations 
of distant events ; to have gradually dis- 
posed the minds of a people in our favour 
by kind treatment, for which no immedi- 
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ate return was expected, or won them by 
any other means than a manifesto from 
a commander, at the head of a paltry 
force ; to have laid plans of war before- 
hand, which should not for some time 
burst into view with glare and noise : All 
this would have indicate4 a strange, unac- 
countable deviation^om the system which 
has been unremittingly at work since the 
treaty of Pilnit!^^, by day and by night, 
during war and during truce, ' in aggran- 



• Such were the expressions in the first edition of 
this work ; but the author thought proper subsequently 
to strike out the words, ^^ since the treaty of Pilnit./* 
Was Lord Grenville galled by the pointed .censurt of 
his conduct, which was thus spread abroad by his col- 
leagues in office ? Did Mv. Fox and his friends shrink 
from the just indignation they bad roused, and attempt 
to eat theii- words ? But wa§ this mere withdrawing ^^f 
so pointed an allusion a sufficient reparation for tiiis 
public and gross insult? Or, indeed, does the mere 
omission of these five words in any degree alter like 
dir^ciij^ss of the cepisure ? 
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dizing the proud and crushii^ the 
bumble." 

These expressions requite no comment. 
Mr. Fox and Lord Grenvilk are the ac- 
knowledged leaders of the cabinet, and I 
leave the reader to' judge of the prudence 
of the minister who can give circulation to 
such unqualified accusations of the former 
conduct of his coUeague/ 

The answer I propose to the present In- 
quiry may be properly divided into two . 
parts, 

I. An examination of the arguments 
adduced against the late ministry in regard 
to the last campaign as well as other con- 
tinental affairs ; and 

II. An inquiry how far the present mi- 

1 
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nfetiy hare verified the predictions ot our 
author^ or justified the lofty encomiums 
he so confidently bestows on them. 

In the first part, I will discuss, in suc- 
cession, almost every important topic in 
the Inquiry. Without disputing with its 
author the superiority of rhetorical embel- 
lishment, I will fairly meet him on the 
legitimate ground of political disquisition 
— 4n a contest not of words but of facts — 
not in a stile of studied declamation, but in 
Ae direct and candid language of solid ar- 
gument. Truth in politics, as in other 
subjects^ generally lies in a narrow com- 
pass. She is to be foimd, not by indulg. 
ing the excursive flights of imagination, 
but by a diligent, a scrupulous, a rigid 
exercise of reason. 

In disproving the fallacies with which 
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this work is replete, I shall feel much sa- 
tisfaction in lending my humble aid tO; 
the vindication of our late illustrious 
statesman. While I repel the aspersions 
of party, I shall not, however, attempt 
a complete illustration of his character. 
For such a task, I should feel my talents 
feeble and inadequate. Nor does his me- , 
mory stand in need of panegyric, for it 
will remain engraven on the herts of his 
countrymen. But there is a living cha- 
racter of less imposing aspect, the discus- 
sion of whose merits is intimately con-, 
nected with the object of my work. The 
" Inquiry into the State of the Nation" , 
has been industriously patfonised by the 
Right Honourable Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. It would be inconsistent with, 
his reputation for manly conduct to circu- 
late what he. did not believe ; and I shall 
not, I presume,^ be contradicted, when I 
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consider as his the sentiments expressed 
in a'work whichhas been currently termed 
the Manifesto of the new Ministry. In 
the Answer to the Inquiry, the Right Ho- 
nourable Secretary, therefore, becomes a 
conspicuous object of attention. He has 
treated with ridicule the claims of his 
predecessors to public confidence — it is 
now time to examine his own. He has 
pourtrayed the late ministry as the most 
deficient of mankind in judgment and in- 
formation. Let us scutinize the validity 
6f his own pretensions to these qualities 
by an inquiry into the consistency of his 
opinions on several subjects of high inte- 
rest — ^into their origin, their accuracy, and 
their depth. SUch an inquiry will aid us 
to ascertain whether he is equally wise in 
Government as formidable in Opposition ; 
whether he is in reality the great man he 
has been called ; and whether his opinions 
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bear die stamp of reflexion and judgment 
or are the genxiine offspring of a mittdi 
which conceives in prccipitatiwi and bring* 
forth in error. 



AN 



ANSWER, 



X HE Author of the Inquiry begins hy 
remarking, that previously to the com- 
mencement of hostilities, no attempt at 
negotiation was made. He enlarges on 
our having taken no step to procure " the 
mediation of Russia, a power equally fa- 
vourable to us and the independence of 
Europe/* But this disposition, while it 
afforded to us the strongest inducement^ 
to desire her mediation, was an insur- 
moimtable obstacle to its adoption hf 
France, fionaparte, in January, 1805^ 
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soon after committing the grossest out- 
rages against the^laws of nations and the 
independence of neutral powers, in the 
seizure of Sir George Rumbold and the 
robbery of our Messenger, suddenly trans- 
mits to us a pacific overture. Our cabinet 
return an answer, at once manly and 
temperate, declining to enter into any 
negotiation until they should consult their 
allies, and particularly the Emperor of 
Russia, Had there been any probabihty 
that, on the part of France the mediation 
of Russia would have been accepted, our 
government would have been unquestion- 
ably most desirous to have urged the cause 
of justice under so favourable auspices* 
But all direct intercourse had ceased be- 
tween Russia and France. Indignant as 
Russia was at the multiplied aggressions of 
France, is it probable that Bonaparte, al- 
though he granted passports to Novozil- 
zofF, would have acceded to any proposi- 
tion so specific as a negotiation for peace 
^ with England, under the mediation of 
llussia ? He would have rejected the 

1 
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olrertui-e, and accompanied his refusal 
with his characteristic disdain ; unless, 
mdeed, he committed to Talleyrand the 
Gompositibn of the reply. In this case, 
Russia would hare received a rague and 
invidious answer, in the strain of that 
which he transmitted to Austria, on a si- 
milar proposition, at a subsequent p^iod 
of the year — *' That on the one hand from 
the nature of things, and on the other 
from the situation of circumstances, it was 
not even permitted to hope that the pf of- 
fered good offices could be employed with 
advantage." 

' The seizure of Genoa, the author con- 
tends, was an inadequate cause for the 
rupture of the proposed overtures of Not 
tozilzbff. It was inferior in importance, 
perhaps, to the invasion of Switzerkna^ 
or the incorporiation of Piedmont ; but an 
act of aggression is momentous, less from 
its political consequence, than from the 
spirit of the aggressor. Bonaparte had 
given very recent assurances of pacific dis- 
B 2 
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position^ both in his overture to our Courts 
and in granting passports to Novozilzoffl 
But he had scarcely subscribed his name 
to the latter pledge, when he violates good 
faith anew in the face of all Europe, by 
the seizure of one of its most ancient 
states. This act of perfidy, serious in it- 
self from the importance of its object^ wa» 
doubly dangerous, from the time of its 
execution. As demonstrative of his insa- 
tiable ambition and lawless violence, it 
was most alarming to all Europe. Need 
we then wonder that> to an independent 
state, it was the signal for breaking off 
the advances to a negotiation which could 
not even be commenced without disho- 
nour? 

The author next proceeds to argue, that 
the league had no precise or definite ob- 
ject in vi^w. In opposition ~to so extra- 
ordinary a charge, I shall quote the Treaty 
itself^ 
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Art. 2d of the Treaty of Concert at 
St. Petersburg, 11 Jpril, 1805- 



44 
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The object of the league will be to 
carry into effect what is proposed by 
the present Concert, namely, 

faj The evacuation of the country of 
Hanover and of the North of Ger- 
many. 

CbJ The establishment of the indepen- 
dence of the republics of Holland 
and Switzerland. 



^' (^cj The re-establishment of the King 
of Sardinia in Piedmont, with as 
large an augmentation of territory 
, as circumstance will permit, 

" (^dj The future security of the kingdom 
of Naples, and the complete eva- 
cuation of Italy, the island of Elba 
included, by the French forces. 
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^^ ('ej The establishment of an order of 
things in Europe, which may effec- 
tually guarantee the security and 
independence of the different statesi^ 
and present a solid barrier against 
future usurpations/* 

On the first article our author makes no 
comment; but he affects to be doubtful 
of the meaning of the second, which sti- 
pulates the independence of Holland and 
Switzerland. He inquires, whether by 
this treaty is meant the nominal indepen- 
dence of these states, as had been already 
guaranteed by the treaty of Luneville ; or 
their real independence, consisting in se- 
curity from French influence during peace, 
and invasion during war. Is it possible to 
doubt that a league, formed expressly for 
establishing the independence of these re- 
publics, should not mean their real inde* 
pendence ? Was it probable that so im- 
portant a measure should have been adopt- 
ed with no other object than their nomi- 
nal independence, or that independence 
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for which the^ treaty of Luneville bad pro- 
vided, and which experience had demon- 
strated to be inadequate ? The terms of 
the treaty of liuneville would at any time 
haye been carried into execution by France, 
on condition of peace with England alone. 
But the confederacy was formed in order 
to get better tetms; and it^ object was 
undoubtedly not merely the evacuation of 
these republics by the French troops> but. 
the restoration of their barriers in the 
tsame condition as previous to the French 
revohition — barriers which, in the better 
times of Europe, had maintained for cen- 
turies the independence of both republics. 

Our author appears entirely unacquaint- 
ed with the nature of the Dutch frontier. 
His words are — '* As soon as a new war 
breaks out — ^as soon as the occupation of 
Holland is of the smallest importance to 
France, or detriment to us, has she not the 
means of again over-running the Dutch 
territories in a week?" After so confi- 
dent an assertion, we should be induced to 
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think that the Dutch barrier, once so ^ 
mous, had been totally swept from the^ 
face of the earth. How has this writer, 
then, disposed of Breda and Bergen-op- 
Zoom, two of the strongest cities of the 
universe ? Where has he placed Bois-le- ^ 
Due and Gertruydenberg, or has he forgot 
how much French blood was shed before 
the fortresses, comparatively inconsider- 
able, of Grave, Williamstadt, and Sluys ? 
By every treaty between France and the 
United Provinces, all these places, as well* 
as others of strength, have invariably coDt»' 
stituted-an integral part of the latter. 

He proceeds to state, that *' the whole 
of Flanders, from Ostend to Antwerp, 
from Antwerp to Wesel, is French. No 
barrier remains between the enormous 
mass of the French dominions, and the 
little, insulated, defenceless province of 
Holland. The strongest part of her fron- 
tier, the triple line of fortresses which sur- 
round France in the north, is opposed to 
the weakest side of the Dutch territories/* 
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The whole of this extract, with exception 
of the two first lines, is erroneous. That 
part of the Dutch territories which is op- 
posed to the French frontiers, instead of 
being their weakest side, is the strongest 
barrier in Europe. It contains the fort- 
resses I have mentioned, and can besides 
be completely inundated in twenty-four 
hours. Our author calls it the weakest 
side of the Dutch territories. Now the 
fact is precisely the reverse ; for it is their 
only strong side. Where else do they 
possess a fortress which deserves the 
name ? Is this the sum of that volume of 
knowledge in foreign affairs which has 
been so lavishly ascribed to our Right 
Honourable Secretary in that department ? 
And after this detection, what claim can 
an author have to our confidence ? 

In regard to Italy, likewise, he affects 
to consider the expressions in the treaty 
as vague and indeterminate. *^ The eva- 
cuation of Italy by the French troops," he 
/stays, ^^ would be nugatory in its eflect. 
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The whole Cisalpine territory is substan* 
tially a province of France, whether she 
rules it by French or Italian troops, and 
cren if entirely freed from French armies, 
would continue under the influence of 
France, acknowledge her alliance, and re- 
ceive her troops as soon as hostilities were 
renewed." I answer, that from Turin to 
Tarentum, the name of Frenchman is held 
in detestation. Let them fulfil the provi- 
sions of the treaty, by withdrawing [their 
troops, and re-establishing the king of 
Sardinia in Piedmont, and not a vestige of 
French influence will remain in all Italy. 
The whole system establislied by Bona- 
parte, his boasted laws and institutions,, 
would share'from this indignant people a 
fcite equally destructive with that of the 
unwary Frenchman who wanders from: 
his corps to fall by the stiletto. 

The author has, in this part of his work, 
put to himself a question, to which it will 
be gratifying to have a more explicit an-i 
swer. ^' It may be asked,*' he says, ^^ is: 
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the siti»tion of Europe so hopeless, thiafc 
no means can be devised for acconaplish-' 
k)g the grand objects which we have been* 
rapidly surveying? Must Holland be 
united in fate with Belgium, and the 
Cisalpine decide the destinies of the 
south ? The .consideration of these raat«^ 
ters belongs to a future stage of this in- 
quiry/' I have looked through the pam- 
phlet in vain for a reply to this interroga- 
tion, and I solicit the author s attention to 
l^e pledge he has given us of his sei^ti^ 
zaents on so interesting a topic. 

He proceeds to argue, that we hurried 
on the allies to a premature contest, be- 
fore circumstances justified a conviction of 
their firm adherence to the league. He 
insinuates that our reliance on the hostility* 
of Russia to France should have been 
doubtful, because their political relations 
had recently borne the aspect of good un- 
derstanding. How completely is expe- 
rience at variance with these arguments I 
jSl^us^a, firm to. her purpose, continues 
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faithful to the alliance, and the resolute 
enemy of Bonaparte's insolence and ag- 
grandizement. Austria, likewise, altho\igh 
fatally unsuccessful in the conduct of th^ 
campaign, was not inconstant to the 
league. She adhered to it with cliarac- 
teristic fortitude, and never forsook it un- 
til compelled by imperious necessity. 

^ The author of the Inquiry next blames 
our government for forming treaties, and 
stipulating subsidies, with Russia and 
Sweden, before we had secured Austria. 
The answer is obvious. These powers, 
remote from France and safe from her hos- 
tility, durst form engagements, which at 
that early period of the alliance would 
have been the height of imprudence in her 
immediate neighbour. In cementing a 
general league, which is necessarily a 
work of time, and of communications be- 
tween the respective powers too frequent 
to escape the eye of a watchful enemy, do 
you propose to begin with that power 
which, from its contiguity, he can make 
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the object of his immediate Vengeance? 
Certainly not. The just and obvious po- 
licy is, let us make our arrangements in 
the first place with those powers who 
are safe from the resentment of France : 
let us next exhibit to Austria the nature 
and extent of the aid we have procured 
for her. It will then remain for her to 
determine whether that aid is such as to 
justify her to incur the hazard inseparable 
from a grand effort to resent the aggres- 
sion of France. 

Inconsistency is the genuine offspring of 
error ; and the performance under review 
now affords a striking exemplification of 
this maxim. The author blames minis- 
try for cuhiyating an intimate connexion 
with Russia, at a time when he conceives 
Austria was offended with that power. 
Tet, in the next page, he finds out that 
the§e two cabinets were so well recon- 
ciled, that the , influence of Russia with 
Austria was formidable ^ and a priuci- 
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pal caase of the court of Vienna acceding 
to the league. 

The author of the Inquiry proceeds in 
a train of general reasoning, to argtie that 
delay was infinitely desirable to Austria, 
jtnd might be prejudicial to France. But 
the discovery has come too late. In order 
to have benefited the country, the late Op- 
position should have given us this informa- 
tion before the events of last campaign. 
Their sen! iments, hovi^ever; with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Fox, were then highly fa- 
vourable, not only to continental alliance, 
but to continental co-operation. Oh the' 
opening of the session on the isth January 
kst year. Lord Grenville expressed anxiety 
not merely for a confidential intercourse 
with Russia, but for her active assistance. 
On the 20th June, Lord Carysfort blamed 
ministers for having been perfectly inac* 
tive for rtiore than six months, in regard 
to continental connexions. Lord Gren- 
ville urged that no time should be lost. 
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either in acting with the continental 
•powers as allies, or taking them as the um- 
'pires of our differences in open congress. 
Even Lord Howick, on the same day, 
urged a great and powerful co-operation 
* on the continent. His speech, like those 
of the other members of Opposition, (ex- 
cept Mr. Fox) implied, that the alliance df 
either Austria or Prussia, joined to Russia^ 
Would form that great co-operation ; for 
' it was distinctly stated, that no one had 
^ever been so sanguine as to expect the ac* 
cession of both Austria and Prussia^ The 
coalition actually formed was therefore 
not only in correspondence with the ad- 
vice of Opposition, but its magnitude ex- 
ceeded their demands, and surpassed the 
' expectations of the most ardent. That 
was the time to have disclosed the circum- 
stances in the situation of Austria which 
forbade her to tempt the hazards of war. 
But, on the contrary, although Austria 
was in the mouth of every speaker, no one 
seemed to think her situation unfavouf- 
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able to active hostility; and all, excej^t 
Mr. Fox, called for her co-operation. And 
such was the general satisfaction upon the 
developement of so extensive a confede- 
racy, that the Opposition press, while they 
termed it a glorious coalition, made every 
exertion to deprive Mr. Pitt of the merit 
of its formation. 

The events, however, of which' Mr^ 
Fox alone expressed an apprehension, have 
. taken place. Had he then the gift of fore- 
sight ? or was he alone, of all our states- 
men^ qualified to judge rightly on this 
most important subject ? . Appearances 
may suggest this conclusion; but an in- 
vestigation of circumstances will condemn 
it. The opinion he so decidedly asserted, 
was supported by no conclusive arguments. 
We shall look in vain in his speech for 
any allusion to the superior talents of Bo- 
naparte, or for any exposition of those er- 
rors on the part of confederacies, by whidi 
one vigorous opponent has generally been 
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«oab!ed to oyercoifie a coalition of several 
totions, united indeed by treaties, but dif- 
fering both in their political views and in 
the conduct of their operations. Had he 
en^rced the application of such consider- 
ations as these to the actual state of Eu-» . 
rope, and deduced, in a chain of argument, 
those reasons which made him differ from 
all our other statesmen, he would havfe 
merited the reputation of superior judg* 
nient. We find, however, only a gene- 
ral allusion to the former disasters of Aus- 
tria., She had been defeated, when act* 
ing alone in 1 797 and I800, and forced td 
sign the treaties of Leoben and Luneville* 
,Mn Fox mentioned these treaties j but he 
urged no arguments applicable to the nev 
situatipn of Austria, when assured of the 
cordia.1 co-operation of so formidable a 
power as Russia. 

Was the^e not then a most material al- 
teration in tlie state of circumstances, wbeii 
to the solitary efforts of Austria was su^ 
' peraddcd the confederate strength of a sij^ 
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ter empire ? And, entertaining a cohvic-* 
tion that both Austria and Rus^sia, assisted 
by England, were unequal to cope with 
France, was it not incumbent on him ta 
explain his reasons fm so singulair an opi* 
nion? 

These reasonl^, I apprehend^ we shall be 
forced to seek ebewherc than in the im- 
mediate {Subject of discussion. Mr. Fox 
has been through life the advocate of peace 
and the opponent of government — the pra* 
phet of success to France, and of failure to 
tier adversaries. The French revolutioBi 
liad been formerly described by him as aa 
^cvent splendid but . harmless. In 1802, 
when France had half a million of soldiers^ 
he counsels a reduction of our army. Then^ 
indeed, he assignedhis reason. It was on 
account of the strength of our navy, and 
because the navy was a more constitu-^ 
tional force. Ih 1602, then, the danger 
•from France does not appear to him suffi- 
ciently gijeat to share his jealousy with tte 
iafiuence of the crown ; but, in 1806, sp^ 

1 



\ 
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^^nidable does be coniader France, that 
if En^and, Russia, and Austria, with 
*ijjited force, dare to take the field against 
her, tb^ war is not only hopeless, but the 
existence of Austria is endangered. 

Did Mr. Fox,' in dissuading an active 
co-operation on the continent, recommend 
any other efficient measure in its stead ? — 
The only suggestion he offered, was the 
imgue and nugatory plan of a general con- 
gress. ^^ Offer," said he, ^^ at once the 
Aiost reisoiaable terms. France will either 
accept them, or, by her refusal, she will 
draw on herself the indignation of Europe, 
in a degree commensurate with your mo- 
deration." In reply, I ask, wh^t will this 
avail you? Europe has been indignant 
for years at the aggressions of France. No 
new display of arrogance, no fresh viola- 
tion of sacre4 treaties, were requisite to in^ 
crease her sense of injury. The inde-^ 
pendent powers had long complained, but 
the gate was barred to every demand of 
satisfaction. The cup of the bitterness of 
c2 
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Europe was full ; but when sh« appealed 
to Bonaparte, the substance of his replies 
were, '* Tou shall drain it to the dreg3> 
and you shall not even remonstrate/* 

Mr. Fox, therefore, opposed a conti- 
jnental coalition, withotjt offering anj ef- 
fectual substitute. In .the blindness, of his 
predilection for peace, he forgot that,, with 
so domineering a neighbour a& France, the 
only chance for obtaining permanent tran- 
quillity is iu vigorous war. In depreci- 
ating the importance of an alliance with 
Russia and Austria, he differed^not only 
from all the leading men on both sides, 
but with that inconsistency which has fre- 
quently marked his conduct, he differed 
from himself. In June, 1805, he says, " I 
will refuse my sanction to any subsidy to 
Russia, even if leagued with Austria.*' But 
in May, 1803, so highly did this profound 
statesman estimate the influence of Russia 
and the copdescension of Bonaparte, that 
he exclaimed, '' I ask any one who has at- 
tended .to the affairs of the continent^ whe- 
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t&elr he thinks that France, if she saw 
Great Britain and Russia firmly united 
against her, would not be appalled into 
^stice and moderation." 

Our author occupies nearly ten pages in 
treating of the imprudence of commencing 
hostilities before the disposition of Prussia 
was ascertained. He comments on the 
changes of disposition in that power, and 
on her apparent hostility to the confede- 
racy at the commencement of the opera- 
tions. While he acknowledges that o\ir 
documents on this important subject are 
peculiarly defective^ he adopts a decided 
tone throughout, on a subject, in many 
respects, involved in mystery. This is 
neither a candid procedure, nor likely to 
lead to a true result. Let us, in availing 
ourselves of the scanty materials afforded 
• by Ihe official papers, combine with these 
an attentive consideration of circumstances 
and events. This mode of reasoning will 
be found more favourable to the attain* 
jjient of impartial conclusions on a most 
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interesting topic, than Ihe plan adopted irt 
the Inquiry, which appears to recognize! 
60 arguments unless those which have a 
tendency tp censure the conduct 6f thd 
allies/ 

Had the allies deemed the assistance of 
Prussia essential to the success of the €o-» 
alition, and relied on obtaining it, such 
confidence in a power whose policy hai 
long been either wavering, or favourable? 
to France, would have been extremely iek 
judicious. It appears, however, from th^ 
whole tenor of the official documents, that 
they neither reckoned upon her accessioij 
to the league, nor considered her co-ope-^ 
ration necessary for their success. But 
although they neither calculated on het 
alliance, nor viewed it as indispensible, it 
is probable they entertained hopes that in 
consequence of the league, Prussia would 
be reanimated to a sense of what she owed 
to her own safety and to the interest of 
Europe. That these hopes were not with-- 
out foundation, may not only be presumed 
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from a jnsfr view of her own situation, but 
is ixiade apparent by the promptitude with 
*which she assumed a hostile attitude to 
.France immediately after the violation of 
the territory of Arispach, from the known 
disposition of her Minister Hardenberg, 
and from the influence of Russia at Berlin 
— an influence of which it is difiicult to 
describe the nature or extent, but which 
appears from its effacts to bare been very 
powerful* 

, Of the hostility of Prussia the allies 
had no reason to be afraid. She had con- 
tinued neutral since 1 794, during a series 
of campaigns in the heart of Germany. 
Even when Austria fought alone, Prussia 
could not be induced by France to a de- 
parture from her favourite system. Much 
less would thfe arguments of France have 
availed, when Russia not only favoured 
the cause of Austria, but had become a 
principal in the war. Russia is not only 
the immediate and most formidable neigh- 
bour of Prussia ; but I have the author! 
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of the ifrriter of the Inquiiy himself when 
I state, that the provinces of Polish Pras- 
sia are a coostant subject of anxiety to the 
Court ot Berjin ; and that Russia, without 
incurring risk to herself, may at any time 
excite them to revolt. There is therefore 
BO danger that the Cabinet of Berlin will 
hazard a war with that of St. Petersburg, 
With a view to the maintenance of peace 
in Germany, she interdicted, in the first 
instance, the passage of her territories to 
the Russians. But she had communicated 
a similar injunction to the French. This, 
therefore, was no act of hostility to the 
allies, but a demonstration of neutrality. 

In urging the importance of the acces^ 
sion of Prussia to the league, our author 
inaintaiqs, that " without her co-operation, 
every chance of ultimate success was 
against the allies; with her aid, it was 
scarcely possible their scheme could alto- 
gether fail." This dc;claration is by much 
too absolute. The success of a confede* 
racy against France depends less upon th© 
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number of its qompfenent members thati 
up<m tbe sjpirit which invigorates and tKc 
talents which direct. In a coalition of 
several powers, the accession of another 
conveys less additional strength than the 
nuiqerical statement of her forces may 
surest. In an alliance of Austria and 
Russia, the addition of 150,000 ^icellent 
troops to the armies at their disposal^ 
would be an incalcidable augmentation of 
force. Not so the co-operation of 1 5o,ooo 
.Prussians, commanded hy different ger 
nerals, actuated by distinct views, and 
acting on a remote part of the theatre of 
the war. In multiplying allies, you lose 
the benefit of unity of action, you incum- 
ber your plans, you delay yOnr operations. 
Kussia is to Austria a most valuable ally, 
not only from the magnitude of her power 
-but fvom her disinterested views. Too 
distant from France to have any object in 
territorial acquisition^ in the theatre of the 
war, she makes that disposition of her 
troops which Austria recommends. She 
fwdeirs their opei*ations subservient, ndt 
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to the acquisition of a particular jwovinc^, 
but to the general purposes of the league. 
Prussia, on the other hand, is possessed 
of territories near the seat of war, and de- 
sirous of making conquests for herself. 
Instead, therefore, of generously contri- 
l>uting her whole force to the eomoion 
object of the league, she will direct her 
operations^ to the attainment of points con- 
ducive to her own views. An army of 
50,000 men may be thus detained for 
months, in the siege of a fortress, garri- 
soned by one-fourth of their numbers, 
while the enemy throw the mass of their 
troops, in irresistible force, in a different 
-direction. Had Prussia been, from the 
beginning of the campaign, an active 
member of the coalition, the scenes of 
her operation would naturally have been 
Hanover, Westphalia, and ultimately Hot- 
land. According to their usual policy, the 
Preneh would have left in these countries 
scarcely* any more regular troops than 
were necessary to garriswi.the fortresses. 
The chief .part of their force would have 
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hoen withdrawn to attempts of daring en- 
terprise towards the centre of the wan 
The sieges of Hameln, and of the fortified 
towns in Holland, would have long occu-- 
pied the Prussians. During thi^ precioud 
interval, the French would have made a 
diligent and eflFectual use of their troops ill 
a different quarter. And it would have 
l)een conformable to their system to have 
brought back> on the approach of winter, 
large bodies into Brabant and Flanders, ^ 
jmd to have attempted, by dint of an over-» 
powering force, tlw recovery of the Prua-* 
sian conquests. 

However singular it may appear, the 
Austrians have been more successful in se- 
f^eral campaigns without than with allies. 
Jn 1794, although aided by the Prussians, 
the English^ and Dutch, they experienced 
nothing but disasters. Left alone in 1 795> 
they obtained the most brilliant victories. 
The issue of the campaign of 1796, had it 
not been for the fatal talents of- Bonaparte, 
WPUld have been eminently successful. In 
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the memorable campaign of 1 799, they re- 
pulsed the French in every direction, and 
met with no misfortune until the arrival of 
Korsakoff, with 30,000 Russians, induced 
the Archduke Charles to give an unfor- 
tunate extension to the theatre of ope- 
rations. 

These examples by no means prove that 
Ae accession of an ally confers no increase 
of strength, but they warn us against 
adopting the additional numbers as the 
rale of computation for the extent of ac- 
tual assistance. The aid of 15 0,000 troops, 
80 well disciplined as the Prussians, would 
he incalculable were they /placed at the 
absolute disposal of the generalissimo of 
the coalitjlpn. But if they receive their 
orders from the Court of Berlin, we must 
make a most important deduction from 
their computed efficiency, in consequence 
of the distinction of their objects, and 
their distance from the central operations ' 
of the war. 
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Tk^ author of the Inquiry finds fault 
with Ministry '' for not attempting to 
avail themselves of the favourahle change 
^ttoduced in the sentiments of Prussia, by 
the violation of the territory of Anspachi 
in submitting the whole dispute to Prus-^ 
sian mediation at a time when France," he 
affirms, ''would have listened to whatever 
came ftipm Berlin; while the forces of 
Austria were not irreparably injured, and 
the armies of. Russia were still unim- 
paired/* In £his instance, as in many 
others, our author's reasoning is at vari- 
ance, toot merely with probability, but 
with facts of public notoriety. The vio-» 
lation of the territory of Anspach took 
place on the 4th and 6th October ; and in 
Si* week afterwards, by Mack losing the 
opportunity of retreat, his army was lost 
to Austria. The sentence I have quoted 
must have one of two meanings : Either 
" that Ministers ought to have acquired 
the knowledge of the violation of Ans-^ 
pach, procured the mediation of Prassiaj^ 
and ^ved the Austrian army in a week,*' 
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*vhich is too absurd evesr to tiave been itt 
the contemplation of die autiKwr ; or '* that 
they should have obtained the Prussian 
mediation before the Austrian forces were 
otherwise injured than by Mack's sur^ 
render^ and while the armies of Russia 
were ^till unimpaired'' Strange to tell, 
this explanation of the author's n\eaning 
id equally inconsistent with fact as the 
other with possibility ; for before the Aus^ 
trian force was otherwise injured than by 
Mack's surrender, before the Russians ha<i 
fought at all, (except at Krenis where 
they were victorious) Count Haugwit?:. tiidt 
arrive in the French camp with offegrs of 
mediation, to which Bonaparte refused to 
listen^ except on the terms he had already 
offered to Austria — terms equivalent ta 
her absolute and unconditional submis^ 
sion. 

, Mediation is a favourite topic with ouf 
author. He seems disposed to recom- 
mend it on every occasion ; and there is 
9n obvious correspondence between hi« 
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views in this respect, and the strain 06 
paicific sentiments es:pressed at ail times 
by Mr, Fox in the Houste of Commcwis, 
It is important, however, to observe, that 
the iPrenich are still more formidable in ne- 
gotiation than in the field ; and the history 
of Eorope since 1792 offers a series of 
proofe 0f tiie fetal effects of armistices anij 
treaties. Their object in making these 
is^not to conclude an equitable peace, but 
to gain time, to divide ^Ues from each 
other, to efiect separate negotiations, and 
always to avoid treating with a confede*^ 
facy. Even in the latter case, if obliged 
to treat with several powers at the same* 
time, all the chances of success from di- 
|>lomatic artifice are in favour of France. 
Jja the progress of the negotiation, she 
•will calculate on detaching one at least of 
the allied courts from the league. In re- 
-gard to the duration of the conferences, as 
she is •under no necessity to consult any 
other power, she may make it as long or 
» short as suits her purpose. She may 
• -at one period gain time, by inducing false 
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iexpectations of a conceditlg diftpositioiii ot 
ahe may proclaim a sudden rupture, if she 
consider her forces in a state of prepara-* 
tion to anticipate the allies. Upon the 
Tiolation of the territory of Anspach> 
Prussia with one hand unsheathed the 
sword^ and with the other, opened the 
path to amicable negotiation. Our mmi- 
stry then dispatched Lord Harrowby to 
secure her in the interest of the league* 
The chief object of his mission was pro- 
bably a liberal overture of subsidy, if she 
would join her forces to the commoa 
cause. Had ministers omitted so import^- 
ant a measure, or had they confined themr 
selves, as the author of tlie Inquiry re- 
commends, to soliciting her mediation^ 
what a torrent of abuse would have been 
poured upon them by the Opposition! 
They would have been told that a con- 
federacy is formidable only in the field- 
that in negotiation it loses not only its 
energy, but the chance of its existence — 
that when a coalition has been formed* 
the only just policy is to proceed to in?,- 
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mediate action — ^that when a great power' 
indicates a disposition to accede to a 
league, the most decisive measures shotdd 
be adopted to procure her immediate co« 
operation in the field — and that ministers, 
by confining their application to Prussia^ 
at such ^ crisis, to the solicitation of her 
mediatory offices, had lost the only .mo- 
ment for the redemption of Europe — a 
moment which would never return. 

The writer of the Inquiry next censures 
the British government for allowing the 
command in chief to be intrusted to Ge- 
neral Mack. I agree with him that this 
choice was singularly injudicious, but the 
interference of our Cabinet could not have 
prevented his nomiiiation. The same 
blind predilection in the Court of Vienna 
which led to his appointment, would have 
persisted in his choice. An ally may in- 
terpose in the election of a commander 
for a particular service in which that 
ally is interested. Had the campaign pro- 
ceeded as originally proposed, it is proba- 
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Ue tk^t tk^f part ef the Aostro-Riiasiaii 
ftron whtdi wcmld Im^o been stationed 
to ^Mterve the commaniisition between 
the allies in Hanovw «id the grand a]S> 
wies lA the South, would hav^ been ffyren 
to imj c#cer the S^li^ Cabinet might 
have prefenaed ; hut to preseribe to Austria' 
th6 nocnifiatioii ^f the cx)]|imaiidef.in chief 
#f her f^^e», in Ihie heart oi her own. 
empire^ woufld have been an attempt not 
only fruitless but highly offensive to a 
great state* 

The Austriall^ plan of ^ecatkoia w» 
repy judicieuflly drawn, and has been ge« 
nefflBy ascribed to M^dn, with the qinl&t.' 
fication that he was skilful to combine but 
unfit to execute. After misconduct, how^ 
ever, so glaring and inexcusable as that of 
last year, €X)mbined with his former er^ 
rors, it is inconsistent to allow him anjr 
sliH but that of intrigue, or any art ^t^^ 
cept that of impressing others with a no^ 
tion of his ability. It is very extraor^i-^ 
nary that a man of such qonten^ptible^ 
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parts should Imve been so long in fkvonr 
att the Cdurt of Vienna. No individual 
has contributed more to the success of 
France, and to the degradation both of his 
iJWfl country and of Europe. It iiS very 
ptobable that his influence with Prince 
Goboug in 1792 and l7Q3i counteracted 
that vigorous plan of warfare which the' 
genius of Clairfait would have recom- 
meiided^ ind which, when he became com- 
n^i3^r iti chief, he so gloriously exem- 
plified. In 1 799, Mack was sent to Na-* 
ptes^ and in a few months entirely lost 
(9ie ar^ intrusted to him. Finally, in 
1905,^ feft JSk placed at the head of one of 
the iinest af ihies ever sent int6 the i^eld, 
ind ill ^bi weeks he delivered it into tht^ 
|i©Bs*i5siott of the enemy. 

Our iuthor pr^oceedij to state, that A 
grind error' W^as committed by the Aite-' 
64ans in passiilg the Inn, and carrying ilwi 
^ar at once into Bavaria before the Ru6* 
sians were near to support them- The in* 
fluence of England, he adds, shoidd have 

D 2 
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intexfcrefl to '^ modify the plan of the cam- 
paign^ and prevent the violation of the 
Bavarian neutrality." 

To suppose that Austria would pay any 
attention to the suggestions of so distant 
a cabinet as our s, in regard to her opera- 
tions in Bavaria is almost as extraordinary 
as to believe that our Admiralty would 
send to Vienna for instructions for the 
channel fleet. Passing by this charge as 
undeserving either of the author's atten- 
tion or of mine, I shall proceed to a n^re 

in^teresting topic the consideration of 

what \should have been the conduct of 
Austria to Bavaria. This question will 
involve r^exions on some of those grand 
causes which decide the fate of battles and 
the issue of campaigns — a subject most 
important in itself, and essential to a dis- 
quisition of this nature, but on which it 
does not appear from the Inquiry that its 
author has bestowed the attention it de- 
serves. 
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The conduct of Austria to Bavaria ought 
to have been similar to that of the King 
of Prussia to Saxony in 1756. That vigi- 
lant prince foresaw the approach of a war, 
in which he had reason to believe thslt his 
neighbour was concerned — ^lie therefore 
took immediate possession of his country. 
TRie connexion between Bonaparte and the 
Elector of Bavaria' was notorious. The 
electoral house is the ttereditary enemy of 
the house of Austria. When his troops 
have fought under its banners, it Kas been 
the effect, not 6f cordiality but of necessity. 
The- known duplicity of the Elector not 
only justified but necessitated the prompt- 
est measures. The obvious policy of Aus- 
tria was, therefore, as soon as she judged 
hostilities inevitable, to invade BaYaria 
with a very numerous army, to over-run it 
with Ae greatest celerity, to disarm every 
electoral soldier, and to strip the treasury 
of its last dollar, not with the mean in- _ 
•tention of finally retaining the money, but 
to deprive the Elector of the means of ful- 



filling his perfidious engagvsments with 
France. 



The invasion pf Bnvaria took place on 
the 7th September. The time appears tp 
liaVe been well chosen^ us it wns Exactly 
the period at which Bonaparte ceased to 
«rit6rtain ail ideas of peace, and to j^rejptut 
with energy for war. While the main 
body of the Austrians passed the Inn, a 
division mider Genend Klenau wai< or-^ 
dered to advanee by forced itiarchea to 
Neuburg on the Danube, to ci^t o# the 
retreat of the Bavarians into Franconia. 
Hitherto all was well managed, and the 
electoral army, it was probable, wotdd 
soon have been surrounded, when the ere* 
dulous Mack listened to the treacherous 
negotiations of the Elector and counter^ 
fnanded Klenau's march, at a time, when 
the progress of the Austrians against Ba^ 
varia should not have been suspended an 
hour, by night or by day, except for the purr 
jpoaes of iwjispensible refreshment to the 



troops* Ths consequence of the Slefi^w'i 
fekehoods« and of Mate's nmpliett^r) WM 
the safe retreat of tbe Bavarians td t&eet 
the Erencb at Wurtsbiog. - 

To haiVe cotomuniciited th«* iiitfehdtjd 
ie^ile to a power so intlniatt^ j^ cemhectei 
with Frane(* as Bav»ia, ih the; ex^tattott 
Wf gai«iiiig hit iPret ti> the alllaftce, wbuld 
hav« been the height of folly. Intteid of 
treating th&Eieet&f with iSAbt6 delitaey, 
as th« {iuthot of ih«l tn^m^ ttieoiniMnSt, 
tfao gfiait ttt&t Mrtte tH showing him iti6 
mrnhf aiid in stispetidifig operation for a 
moment upon the pledge of so faithless a 
fKrinos* 

Although to invade Bttvark and disarM 
her tcoopn vma the ttndoubted ptMcy- of 
Austria, it by it^ meano follows, that thtf 
campaigti shotdd have been opened on the 
Iller, Wh*l«ve* it Was opened, the duty 
of the Austrian eommander was unques- 
tionably to tt^e upon the apfHroaeh of the 
Fr^ichy until he should have been joined 
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by the Russians. The plains of Suahia 
and Bavaria offered to the Anstrians eycry 
advantage for retreat — ^here were no de- 
files or mountains to impede their retro^ 
grade march^ or enable the enemy to cut 
off even detachments/ It was not re-? 
^quisite to fight at all^ unless perhaps some 
actions between the cavalry, a description 
of force in which the. Austrians are far 
superior. That Mack should not have 
adopted so obvious a measure would jus- 
tify the suspicion of treachery or madness, 
were we not assured, by fatal experience, 
that his intellects are of the meanest class. 

Our author proceeds to explain the im? 
portance of Switzerland in an offensive 
war against France, and to insist on the 
impropriety of Austria acceding to the 
neutrality of that republic. I agree with 
him in regard to the importance of that 
country, and that it is in vain to think pf 
assailing France elsewhere with effect. 
But it must be apparent to whoever has 
f ead the official papers, that although Aust 
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taia acceded to tlie demand of the Can-^ 
tons as long as Bonaparte should respect 
their neutrality, she was fully impress^ 
with the advantages ot carrying the wair 
thxough Switzerland, intoFranehe Compt^. 
It was evident, however,, that until the 
whole of the Russian force should have 
l^rnyed, there was no probability of the 
operations of the allies being sufficiently 
successful or extensive to justify the ex- 
p^ectation of carrying the war into Swit- 
2XTi%fid. To have refused, therefore, tQ 
acknowledge the neutrality of Svvitzerland, 
would have been to have declared to 
^France, from the beginning, the plan of 
the campaign — ^a declaration not only most 
imprudent but wholly unnecessary, for 
the chances were a hundred to one that 
before the allies could have penetrated to 
the neighbourhood of Switzerland, the 
French, agreeable to all former and recent 
example, would have oi themselves vio- 
lated its neutrality. 

Jf it be argued that Austria ought not 
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to have made any caleoktion on tb6 pm^ 
bable conduct of the Freiich, but td Mate 
declared from the beginfting her det^itai^ 
tiation to make Switzjerland the thektre df 
war, although such declaration was riei* 
ther prudent or necessary, I answep> 
that if such conduct be dignified, it is hUt 
Ifvise; and that thfe sitaj^licity it'xil^uld 
^iiscover, would at once unfit Austiia to 
be the adversary of a jpower who is inca- 
pable of good faith, and whose whole 
policy is a system of fraud and false* 
hood* 

The next object of our author's animad- 
version, is the conduct of the British mi- 
nistry in the mode of our co-operation. 
He begins by blaming the expedition to 
Hanover, when a diversion might have 
l)e€n . effected either in Holland or the 
north of France. To this the answer is 
obvious. By sending our troops to Hol- 
land, or the north of France, we should 
Mve exposed them to speedy destruction. 
Whstt chance of success pould attend a 



d^CbediSMfee in the heart of an eneinj*6 
country, remote not only from the aakist- 
fmf^t hut even the comnwmca^nr of our 
^e!» ) By 9endJog our troops to Haacnrer 
they formed* in eonjunctioa with the 
Swedes and Rws»iiiif, nn extent anny: 
A9d had not fortune so unexpectedly 
^fOred Adverse to Austria, tb^ wouM 
have as9ailed Holland in the only quarter 
in which her frontiers are open to at^ 
task, 

Boulogne now becomes the subject df 
our author's attention ; and he censures 
goTerament because^ when the Fr^ich 
were conceived to have withdrawn their 
troops^ they made no attempt agsunst the 
^otiUa. . In a work professedly founded 
4}n official documents^ and written in a 
fityle superior to common pamphlets^ it is 
extraordinary to see the, adoption of so 
vulgar an error as the eligibility of an at- 
tack, last autumn, upon Boulogne. '* Ex- 
peditiona of desert are, of all operations 
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in war/* says a very intelligent author*, 
'^ the most difficult and dangerous. To 
all the fortuitous accidents of war, are 
joined those of the seasons, the weather, 
and the sea," The batteries of Boulogne 
are of such strength that they may be de- 
fended l^ a very small number, compared 
with the force of the assailants. * What 
proof have we that all the veteran troops 
were at any time withdrawn, and the de- 
fence intrusted to new levies ? How ab- 
surd is it to suppose that such a master in 
the. art of war as Bonaparte should leave 
this, the most important of all his stations, 
inadequately protected. And even had 
there been a reasonable expectation of suc- 
cess, would our government have been 
justified in wasting on an object purely 
English, those forces which our engage- 
ments with our allies, and the common 
cause of Europp , called to the scene of 
combined operation ? 

♦ Character of European Armies, 
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He j^oceeds to find fault with govern- 
ment for accompanying the pensions to 
Swiss officers, with a stipulation that they, 
should not reside in their own country* 
If government required the condition of 
non-residence, I must conclude, until the 
contrary be proved, that this measure was 
suggested by substantial reasons — espe- 
cially when I perceive that the arguments 
advanced in the Inquiry, to censure, in 
this respect, the conduct of government, 
are fallacious. Jjet us briefly 'examine 
them. 

' The author describes the Swiss officers 
in our pay as *' panting after the moment 
when their rage against France might once 
more shew itself at the head of their pea- 
santry," and that " had they been allowed 
to receive their pensions at home, the 
means would jbave been prepared of rous-» 
ing the whole Alps, from Constance to 
the Rhone, in hostility to France, as soon 
as the war should break out.'* 
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I t6p\y totbigdegfttit iednm^M, tW 
tbe Hmdfr o^er, «dib4rk«d iA ifoMg^ 
flH^ce, is ndt actuated by thig^ geft«*dtis!' 
feefiftgd ^hidi our rftttbo* 60 llbcSrallf d€-^ 
tributes to hirft. ^ He discharges^ bis dttt5f«^ 
with ^strafkry fiddiifej^, but tke Ibftsw* 
bi& j)rofe»«oii/ m)t for the honour h&t lis* 
tbe profit it affi)rdi9. He feels ho o€h^ af^ 
taobmefirt t<» England, Uy HoUtfiid, d* W 
Ffaitce, thafa tm a<;dora&t 6< the pay he re- 
ceive; On the eonttarf, *hegeHN»al dis- 
posifeicm of men in foreign semoe, is a M^ 
bit of invidious contrast between the cttufr* 
try of their temporary adoption and their 
er^n. ' in c^e^ of l^itise^lafld becoiiGang 
the tibeatre of war, the Swiss oS^et who 
ori^t be resident there, mi^ m the receipt 
ef a pension from England, would efeiiy 
Ibei^ summons to repair to the standardi of 
hiet allies, and would discbarge bis dotyiri 
ti« -field as a man of honour^. But if it be 
ctpKJted that he will be iseafotis beyond 
the line of military duty, and **htft h* 
•' pants," as our autibor pres^mes> to exeittf 
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ht8 tcmrArymtn to actiiye hostUity against 
tiie Fretich, and m &vour of the allies, thc^ 
deception will be.^regious. The prevail-- 
ing sentimeat in Switzerland is indeed a 
hatred of the French; but this sentiment 
has not yet led to a predilection for aigr 
foreign power* The .inhabitants of this 
once happy republic are strongly attached, 
to th^ir country and to independence ; and 
were not the attempt hopeless, th^y would 
generously brave eyery danger in a stru^le 
between Switzerland and France^ But it 
will be di^alt to c^v^nce them that the- 
ifirT^sion of their country by foreign armies 
witi( be: the means of restoring its liberty. 

So sdender is the basis on which ouj? 

anliioi? would have- depended for '' rowsdng 

the whole Alps from Constance to thfi. 

Bhone in hostility to Fr^uice/' He " words 

it well ;" but if you. attempt to seize the^ 

ssbrtance^ k will iSeet, like a shadow, 

fijom the^^asp. 

^ ^l^ikstra comprensa nmims efibgit; iwstgp^ 

JNf l^Tibn&vemis, voluct^^& simUimasoinno, 
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Were Mr. Fox, m the event of a new 
war, to make any reliance on opposing: 
the arms of Bonaparte by means so ineffi- 
cient as these, his campaigns would be. 
the counterpart of Mack's, and we might 
prepate ourselves for fresh disasters as fa-» 
tal as those of Ulm. 

Our author proceeds to ascribe to minis- 
ters the delay which occurred in the sail- " 
ing of our expedition to Hanover. With* 
his accustomed confidence of assertion, he 
insists that ** we wene still less prepared 
Ihan our allies,*' and *' that we took the 
means to defeat as far as possible the uti- 
lity, and narrow the chance of success of 
our expedition." If the author was unac- 
quainted with the real cause- of the delay,- 
his negligence in inquiry is reprehensible! 
If he knew it, and affected ignorance, the 
charge is more serious, and it would not' 
be amiss to remind him of the temperate 
language of his patron, Mr. Fox, to the. 
opponent whom he considers capable of 
wilful misrepresentation. * The real cause 
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Qr the ddaj of;tfae expedition was ti^ 
pirralence of a strong north-east wiodf 
from Sqptember till the mid^le^of .Noyem^ 
ber* The armanieotwasi^adjloi^befoitf; 
their aailiiig todk place^ and ^bc^ Wboc 
cause of detention pievented^or ^gf eJtbaiik 
six wedcs^ a homewards-bound ^fst la^iar 
tieet dxMoa coming round from Foitsmauth 
to London* Does ow* author ..meast to 
tmjue Miniaters re^onsiUe iorpye^sUfy^xf^ 
the win^l ^r will he asciibe,^ful i^^ 
ii^^ce ,tQ onr merchai^jr on Mf^v^t%i^§ 
4e]jaj^f which there had been np ezisq^^ 

I& poe re^ct^ howev€)r^ Icorif^K^^ 
in opinion with hiin — ^in the i^i)pr9{^^jr 
<)f lalndiiig an army in Naples. This mea- 
sure waji <^viously the wii^ of RusMa|.]^i 
it ejected bo diversion, and waf^ .p^W^ 
tfiuai^y an uoavailiiig mode of emplpying 
tw^ity thcMJsand men. 

The aiithor of the Inquiry proposes two^ 
altomatives fw the disposal of these troopst;^ 

E 
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either to have disembarked them in thrf 
Venetian territory, and placed them under 
tfie command of thd Archduke Charles, 
which would have been the proper plan ; 
ot to have landed them in Lombardy, in 
order to hang upon Massena's rear. To* 
land in Lombardy would indeed bfe a dif-' 
ficult operation, for Lombardy has no sea^ 
coast. But our author's meaning, no 
doubt, is^ that while the Archduke made 
head against Massena*s army in front, the 
English and Russians should have been 
latided In the north of Italy, and m^ched 
to Lombardy to hang upon Masserta's 
rear. After making such a proposition, 
the author must forego his claims to the 
reputation of judgment in tactics. The 
disembarked army must either have con^ 
&xd its operations, with a view to its 
own safety, within such narrow limits, 
asta^iable it to regain the shipping whett 
thi^tened by superior numbers ; a scheme 
so adverse to all efficient hostility, that I 
cannot consider it as having entered into 
^he contemplation of an intelligent writer? 
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or, (;he author's idea must haw been, 
that the English and Russians should hafvc 
advanced, with decided resolution, into 
that part of the interior where it was 
judged they could most effectually annoy 
the enemy. This plan, although appa- 
rently vigorous, would have been a renewal 
of the disastrous'S^stem of last vsrar,in acting 
with divided forces against a bold and 
active enemy, whose greatest successes 
have been obtamed by a rapid and skilful 
concentration of numbers. Twenty thou- 
sand Russians and English would thus Imve 
been placed behind Massena, whose army 
<vas not over-rated at seventy thousand. 
They could have had no direct communr- 
cation with the Archdukp, and, in the 
event of attack from superior numbers^ 
he could have afforded them no support ; 
for it is highly improbable that he shotiid 
have received intelligence of their danger, 
until the season of relief was past. Mas- 
sena*s array was composed of men in the 
prime of life, many of whom had marched 
in 1 7Q7, at the rate of thirty miles a day, 
E 2 
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« to destroy^ on the samV fktai Bcene, wa 
t^HaxBtrian force, detadicsi mad unsupported 
oiff : considfaenae erf the adoption of the, 
^tiifwise sjafem recommended hy die attthor 
Yof the Inquiiy. This idea is equally ju<- 
'dBStous with bis propo^l td disembark the 
'Briti^ troops in Holland^ or ike. aarth 
xif'^Fnwce: In «ithier case, speedy and 
r inevitaUe rUin would hare ensued. The 
.iffBtura of tiie French is to accumulate, by 
liudSen *mo^m^s, a maisi^oi force, in 
-order to overpo<wer any detachid boc^ mf 
;;tfiidr eneinieSb And in both instancds, the 
anliior of the inquiry recommendls;exa<^y 
that plaoi Whidi will throw lour troops 'mt(^ 
•tiicir hands. 



- The Secomi Part of the Inquiry relates, 
tb the consequences of our late foreign 
"policy. The author begins by expatiating 
"on'thie ralue of the cessions made by 
-Austria to Trance. In speaking of Tyr&l^ 
-he describes its loss as ^* of grea4:et detri- 

3 
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laeiit to Amtria thao her sacrifices ia |tal}r«. 
because it was invaluj&ble,.2\^,^^; 1^^^^ 
gainst the- invasion of the hereaitary 
states/* He adds, that, *' Tjjpelg ipMo- 
perl/ managed, . must always, have" Seea 
tbe main theatre of any wsff whf re Austp,a 
acted on the defensive.'*, So erroneous £5, 
the whole of this reasoaiiig^,,th^t ^Ije mis* 
fortunes of the Austrians have generally 
proceeded . from acting in mountaip9]*st 
countries. It. is this mode of warfare Jiu 
which'tbe French- surpass *^^fi?J»' f ^C^'?? 
always eager to engage. The . Fre^^cu jyrc 
not only superior in the agility and. intel- 
ligence re<|uisite fpr ogeptipns^ iq . hilhf 
countries, [but the^ natijj;*.,.of .t]^^ SF^Hfi^ 
prevents their ad^ers«*ies,f?oip making us^ 
of their excellent cavalry. The: Austnans 
must not put ^ejr trust in moxjf\tai|i& op 
defiles; tjjiey rau§t sijmpow^tliei^ eri^ 
to combat ijti tjhe cjfpen ylajR—t^ ^^S PJ^^^^ 
battle — to the charjge of^^^tj)^ j^a^^oi^et— ty 
the deadly encounter olf ^Jhe sabre> Let 
Jtbe numbers be e<juaUai}4 l^ccoiiimapief 



; *• 
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of the Austrians a Suwarrow or a Clairfait, 
and the issue will not long be doubtful. 

After a florid enumeration of the advan- 
t$^es of Italy, our author adds, *'A11 these 
jure now in the hands of the nation in 
the world best able to improve them, to 
combine them, to make them aid one 
another ; and after calling them forth tq 
the incalculable augmentation of her for-^ 
mer resources, ready to turn them against 
those, if any such shall remain, who still 
dare to be her eneipies/* This impartial 
W|iter does not then consider it necessary 
to notice, in a description of Italy, the 
liat^ed univers?ili^ entertained in that 
country against the French ; the obstacles 
to improvement from the prejudices, the 
indolence, the cowardice of its inhabitant^,- 
^ from the headstrong and injudicious 
nature of Bonaparte^s civil administra- 
tion — ^his own tyranny— the rapacity of 
his officers — the embezzlement of the 
public property in every department of the 
French government, and a general system 
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ef arrogance^ of rapine and oppression^ 
which condemns to misery the inhabitants 
of this delightful country; and impo^ 
silence by the bayonet on the just com^ 
plaints of the victims of oppression* 

The conclusion of the sentence I have 
quoted is unworthy o£ a Briton. Can a 
citizen ofsthis free and powerful nation 
be doubtful whether any countries shall 
remain who still dare to be the enemies 
of France) Are Britain and Russia then 
so degraded and intimidated that th^ shall 
liit presume even to take up arms ? Is 
their strength so exhausted^ and their spirit 
sunk so low, that no alternative remains 
but to receive, in silent submission, the 
dictates of the enemy ? of an enemy who 
acknowledges no law but his own will, 
no appeal but to the sword ? 

Itnpiger, iracundus, inexorabiiis, ^cer 

Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis. 

I must submit to the painful task of 
exposing to the indignation they deserve^ 
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asferal'mnlar expressions in the pubUcar 
«k^B under revkw. Tbejr am unworthy 
•f a member cf a free commonwealthf 
and, bow much liiore^ of a mind enlight«» 
ened hj the envied gifts of literature ! In 
mentioning that since last campaign, the 
fOKMijpect of the deliverance of Holland^ 
Switzerland^ and Italy^ is much lessened^ 
tlie anthor concludes, *^ They have Ehg^ 
land to tha>;< for this reverse of prospects^ 
and* it is probably the last favour they will 
feceive at her hands/* In a few pages 
further he say^^ speaking of the continental 
nfr^ar, and of' the dread of invasion, "We 
kavc purchased a miserable respite from 
^our alarms ; for> in spite of our boasting, 
we were the dupes of our fears/' Again» 
<when adverting to the picture he ha» 
imwn of the state of the nation^ he adds, 
'' It is our misfortune that we look around 
in vain for any circumstances which may 
soften its features, while it is impossible 
to ihiagine any addition which may aggra* 
Vatethem/' And^ he recommeifds to <i]fo 
^equitable terms of peace» ^* in order to ob^* 



ttm, ivihejfir$i Hsm^ the ikrourable db«r 
lacter of zibodetatk^n aiid paci6c digpoM^ 

Hcrw &l0e tod tre8ctia*o^ ikre thestf 
assertions ! By what fatality is. a writer* 
of such talents impelled^ instead of ac«* 
amng a party^ to insult the nation ? Mn 
Fox^ in giving an avowed sanction to ao 
unguarded a production, billies his nt* 
pntation for jnanly and liberal conduct^, 
and justifies all the censures whidh 
have passed on htm for ijspriideiice. In 
the heat ^ef debale> a .generbw Audiepecr 
win forgive the incautiwia exptesskma 
whick. iiaire * io fiequentljr mari^ed hk 
speeches. Bdt ifae inv^tsviis m the pei^. 
forffialice* under. examinatkMi 'loe giAtiii^ 
tons; Tfae^ ha^fe been ftoYHi^, hf no 
digressions tfiey.sdaffj^ii^^ t^nofawe 
tiitty. i!<£!oniposed fa)r:the author mi^hft 
kiauiie^af fbe.«dDset:,.7afld: revised- at the 
ificeTutfilin patron; thd ii^ury tla^. iui^ 
iictia jAdfberate aad^wantocu The' cbief 
alo|ectjia£ their/' acrknony is an iilustriona 
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Statesman, now beyond the reach of hxt* 
man censure ; and with a blind eagerness 
to omdemn his measures^ the Inquiry be* 
fore us transfers its reproaches from Mr. 
Pitt to the country Jfiw. whose cause his 
Kfe was devoted. 

* Not content with extolling the value of 
the countries lost to Austria by theJast 
caoipaign, the author dwells upon the ba* 
lance produced in favour of the conquerors 
beyond the mere changes of territory • 
** Defeat/" he says, " has caused humilia* 
tion in the Austrians, and victory a cor- 
fesponding elevation in the French/* 
However the French may be animated by 
success,' he ill appreciates the firmness of 
A^ Austrian character who represents that 
brave people as crushed, because they 
have been unfortunate. The. Austrian 
widier knows neither intimidatioii . nor 
desipondency ; he will not forsake thp 
field until ordered by his commander^ and 
he meets death vnth a firmness peculiar to 
Ijdmself. Equal constancy actuates the 
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nation in their attachment to their sove*. 
reigns. With such subjects what may not 
the Cabine|: of Vienna accomplish if guided 
by enlightened views ? The weakness of 
Austria has confessedly been only in her 
government. The severe I^ons of mis* 
fortune have a powerful tendency to era^^ 
dicate abuses. Such perhaps were the . 
errors in the Imperial administration^ that 
adversity alone could effect their cure. 
Its salutary effects are already apparent. 
The Archduke Charles is raised to the 
supreme direction of military affairs'-— a 
general enrolment for acquiring the use of 
arms is stated to hate taken place. These 
wholesome provimons justify the expectfty 
iion of still greater improvements : thcgr 
tend to promote the introduction of a wise 
system of policy in every department of 
this extensive empire. The loss rf Venice > 
and Tjrrol will be compensated by the 
acquisition of a species of strength far 
more solid and effective; and Austria^ 
-when ^he wisdom of her government %hall 
p^xtsiii the energy of her subjects, and th^ 
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rffoorces of 'her domimons/ may withr 
eonfideoce appi^ to arms^ ki: Tmdicatioi^ 
df het own rights and of tbe orase of 
Sntope. 

The next remnics in. the Inquiry xekte 
to the increased danger *of inirasioQ. I 
view these in a very di£^rent l^t froia 
the rest of the work^ and I have accor^ 
dingly made them the subject d£ a aepamta 

^sciission. . i . 

, * . . . > ^ 

: -The author proceeck to xxmkt Mtnbtiy 
of having made no uae of thrintenral'of 
secuidty from invasion, to >d&ct a reform 
ttt oi»r defensive mesisures; He nditber 
ias^ates distinctly the j^n of aiitelioca^ 
tion he requires, nor gives any cxplieit 
ftawn why that was the proper seaaaon 
ffer- its adoption/ He moitions indeed, 
that we were then exempt from the ap- 
prehension of invasion; but in that cir- 
cumstance there was nothing novel, for 
two winters had already elapaed sinoe.tbe 
"beginning ^f the war, and every reflecting 



imkn mvat be avrai^ tint, during that «ci- 
Hton, the.danger from BodksigcHs is infimtelgr 
jkisaoQcd; ; Tbe faestrapolc^ the aiitbcir 
csan .make fbir this awkward aiigument \$t 
that at the tiiii& he urged it> he could not 
ftxreaee that Mr. Fox w»til4 be m office 
Ibr flcsveral montha without pafisiog a ain^ 
act to remedy those defects, £6r which he 
bad so loudly reproached his predecessor; 
.that a principal feature in his measures of 
XBilitary improvement should be the kktS^ 
ificient scheme ci an armed peasantxy; 
and thai the whole plan should be inadte* 
quote .equally to the ezpcctationa of Him 
eountiy, and. to the splendid. promises o^ 
ladical amelioration held out by himself 
wdd hia friends, before coming into pow<f^ 



We have now reviewed a large. pcoi- 
port^n of the Inquiry : we have seerttiab 
aiithor attaiek almost every meaijmitJdt 
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Ministry since the prorogation of kst 
session* He adopts the strain of iuiqu»» 
fified disapprobation formerlj pursued by 
the Right Hon. Secretary : he commences 
where Mr. Fox ceased^ and he nvals him 
in asperity of abuse ; perhaps ^Iso he may 
dispute with his patron the palm of incon- 
sbtent and erroneous assertion. 

Not satisfied with so liberal an effiision 
of censure, the author deems it necessary 
to revert to circumstances antecedent to 
the late coalition. In this/ as in former 
parts of the Inquiry, we are presented 
with a fluent series of arguments deduced 
from the most fallacious views. He dwells 
on the probability of our having been able 
to procure the accession of Spain to a 
general league, when it is notorious that 
jttnce 1 7fi6 the Court of Madrid has been 
blindly devoted to France. After expend- 
ing every epithet of reprehension on the 
imprudence of Austria and Russia in at- 
tacking France, he affects to consider the 
Jk»tility of Spain^ on the side of the Py- 
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irenees, a9 likdj to be extremely hurtful 
to that powerful neighbour. The immense' 
Subsidies paid to France by the treaty of 
St. Udefonso^ as the price of the neutrality 
of Spain> he denominates a trifling aid. 
But the most extraordinaiy of his asser- 
tions is, that " if unfortunately we pre- 
ferred hostilities, we should have taken 
care to make the war as advantageous as 
possible, by liberating the Spanish colonies 
from the galling monopoly of the mother*^ 
countiy^ and opening a most profitable 
inlet for our commercial speculations.*' 
This profound politician would then re- 
commend it as judicious to waste the lives 
pf our seamen and soldiers, in attempts ^o 
conquer settlements in the fatal atmo- 
sphere of the Spanish main. He con- 
siders that commerce as likely to be most 
pft^fAle, which, even in the event of 
conquest, we should have to carry on in 
a country without law, and with a race of 
mep devoid of principle. Let him permit 
me to inform him that the evil of our 
West India acquisitions is their bein^ 
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aiii'the latidmen of her navy. Even the 
scairien, whether in the public or private 
shipping, are not in general native Dutch- 
men, but from the north of Germany, 
from Denmark and Sweden. Of the men 
who fought- off Camperdown, and so 
trtra,vely maintained the former fatne of 
Holland, only a small proportion were 
[Dutch. ^With respect to the army, Gud^ 
derlahd, a- provirice comparatively incon- 
siderable^, is the only source bf supply. 
There exists not a nation more destitute of 
military habits, or possessing less aptitude 
*to acquire them. If the writer i)^ the 
'Inquiry believes that from a greater di^ead 
of the horrors of internal war than of thcfe 
'present subjection, they would riise mac- 
"tive opposition to an invading foe, he is 
egregiously mistaken. The Dutch, whtat- 
ever be their expectations from a force sent 
-ttr deliver them, or whatever the tyrannjr 
• of their oppressoris, will act a neutral part. 
"Individual safety is a Dutchman's object ; 
a^nd from that, ho consideration, excejft 
'downright compulsion, can make him de- 
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Jjart* They are divided ihto two parties^ 
^apparently so equal in niimbers and influ* 
ence, that it is a matter of extreme difficult;^ 
to decide which of the two really possessei 
that superiority which is claimed. hy both; 
The highest and lowest classes are in 
general devoted to thfe Orange family^ 
while the middle ranks constitute the 
popular party. The former arfe attached 
lo the French ; the latter, as far ais com** 
mercial jealousy wiU allow, to the English. 
This diidsion has subsisted nearly two 
httndfed years. Its spirit is hereditary^^ 
imbibed from the earliest period of life^ 
afld retailed with the characteristic perti«» 
nacity of t^e Dutch^ So rooted is attach** 
liient to the Grange family in the minds of 
its iadherents, that while that House pos- 
sesses a representative> no succession of 
revolutions, no variety of new constitu- 
tions, vrill eradicate it from their breasts. 
Yet such are the habits and disposition of 
Ihe people, that, notwithstanding this 
strong predilection, no active co-operation 
ioi thje work of their deliverance is to be 
p 2 
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daqpMtcd&om theln. In 1794^ when tfar 
Siftnch appwiached thdir ffontiar; 91^ 
lIlMaictteA tke overthco(w of ai that w» 
dan tethe Qfasge party^ thcM ^nraa wade 
»> i^xcttiim of iadLTsicKil patidoftisni-Mn^' 
fblinatai^ kviesrt^no .pecsffiidf^r* sidbsantph 
litim/ The hired troops of the RcptdftK^ 
'(&wisft and Germans) wcare left to figh^^ 
tts^ded, the battles: of thf state. In 1 799^ 
when the successes of the Ganqsaign hai 
tieeh entkel J on the sikle of tbe aBks, atni 
(the Prince's pairty had the steen^stema- 
.tirefi^ firofloa tibe prospeet of avcofsif^ as «dl 
aes coiBgeiiiality of feeliflg, tso coHOjpcmtb 
-with tjiie inyadtng^ army^ it MrriotoPtteiB 'ihat 
they affiborded not the smdlekasfiiataiiGa.. 

-^ Tte Fepubtican paity partajkte eqnaliy of 

"^ the miAxmak apathy. Theur leader^ ioBVt^ 

-ever, have the' benefib of M^hatttiref move- 

meat cad be commwiieated ta tliiS'laligttii 

' mass, by ti^e nxaehine of goVMnmoiit I» 

17Q3, aiiter thd FDencK ii^Tas]on>, a iiuiAb«r 

of Ae eitizens attacied to tlho dcpyoen^ 

8tda> west fecoMd into. volimtMr -O0iyo. 
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^Hieae^in-jtl^e^Yentof inxistsion^ would &« 
m^Tiched, put against the assailing f^^t 
Tii^ W(»)}d take the field ^ooi 4jhe n^^q^ 
sity /of iQhe^^g orders; but ^althougii ^|% 
iP|fcei?c«|s, tUey ar^ so inefficient in a ijaiUtarjf 
yiajw, that I do not under-rate the «ifja««>e 
/(jf tlteir.^Rertion, when I state that the^^-* 
^itiop of 5000 regular Boldiers to ^e ui^ 
yadi^^ -^ruay would be an adequjfte ^1JQ& 
,Ti»at>n. Against the whole anooy^ce to ^ 
^l^ctpd from the ^Uectiye bcMJIjy^ i^ Dutd^ 

Vip^UO^OeFS,^ . .r 

^ My vgrnoxiing on the B^l^Gt of HoUaii|^ 
hsLB tiot hitherto materkil^y yajiad frpm thai: 
4>C the aiit^or of the Ip^uky* We dii^rin 
the iDode of dedycti^n^ butaf})ra3u«^ «pi 
jthe i«fiult. In what FQip^ins^ ho^evf^, ^ 
lim branch of ^he ^u}>j^c^ .wp ^^e mos^ 
rt^idejy 4^ qjtpositipn* He fij^evs \v^ 
imperfectly aeqiiaifited i^ith the $$^i|^ 
state of Holland ; and it is important that 
Jii8:iaj^*eriee« .^bwRb^^fw^est^ npyith 
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In treating of the Dutch commerce, hli 
language conyeys a belief, that, although 
not equally extensive, it continues in other 
respects in the same busy and prosperous 
state as in the better days of the RepuUic. 
Nothing can be more fallacious. A war 
with England is the signal for the Dutch 
flag to disappear from the ocean. Their 
West-India colonies fall an easy conquest 
to our arros^ and their trade with the East^ 
formerly the pride of Holland and admira- 
tion of the universe, is carried on by the 
limited and hazardous system of neutral 
flags. That portion of intercourse which 
they still maintain with other countries ia 
Europe, is transacted in the same preca- 
rious manner. Their internal trade and 
manufactures are in a state of correspondent 
decay, and the whole country is under- 
going a most serious diminution, hot only 
of wealth/ but of population. 

Of this diminution our author appears to 
|iave been aware ; but he recollects also tq 
^y^read^ as a principle in political econo-' 
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my, tbatt}i6 profits ^f Stock increase as its 
total amount in a society is lessened. He 
not only applies this principle to Jtbe pre- 
sent state of Holland, but deduces from it 
a condufifton, which, in its present unqijiar 
Med shape, conveys an impression altor 
gethiBT contrary to the actual condition of 
ihat tmhappy country. I quote his own 
words^ 

'* In fact, the accounts of the Dutch op- 
pressions are greatly exaggerated. Many 
.capitalists have been ruined and forced to 
emigrate. Many persons have had their 
wealth diminished, and the whole riches of 
the state are greatly impaired ; but the' 
-profitjs, which are still drawn upon the 
.rebiaining sstcM?)^, are necessarily higher; 
and thu of itself tends to aileviate the buv'^ 
dens of the capitalists whQ are left behind.'^ 

Tbef general principle here introduced is 
^ustcited in book 1st, chapter IXth, of 
that invaluable work, the Nature and Causes 
«fjhe Wealth of Nations. It is thus e-v 



pmsiBd: ^' The dimimaKk«i (>f tiiife eUpiitia 
stock of the soeietj, or 6f' the fQticfe*^*4 
fined for the maintoiahce «f indiistry^ aft >it 
Idwerd the -vrages <^ kbour, €o 4t rsli^ tb? 
proifits of «tock, anS ckm8e(|ii«ty% the iw 
terest of money,^ Dr. Smith qvotios iii 
Mppdrt of tliis principle, the grMtibttutiei 
tucMefhty Acquired in ^ ^»te^ <ioimtMI 
of Bengal and the other British settletJaeHlB 
in the East Indies. 

This principle i^ nbt «& hb 4etiiied; «n|t 
yedeiyes, in &ct, kh fexempllfi«dti<M toft 
Hie state of Hollatja- It ^iW« easyibrmeriy 
to borrow money there at an iritesreBl Of 
Ibiir per cent. ; at pres^il, it Jsnenify »»- 
'l>dssible to ^roctire k at ©re* Bttt tiie deh 
'dircticm of thie aiithc^ of '4ft liiqttiiy/^tiwt 
the increased profit of stock tetids *o ftlli»» 
Tate the burdens of the capS^IkitB Iftft 1^ 
hind, is most erroneous, if we are to take it 
In the natural meaning of the Wetds, ihat 
thje profit on capital having beeottie 
greater, tl(ie whdle income of the capitalilt 
lias increased. This does iiot ?esuk frotti 



Hw giiffral pi&d^ audit it iblfyidiv* 

The diminution of stock, in all sodetief 
id «ttAMi«d vnih ifae siok minMH isoAse* 
qaeiiciM to the oountiy «(t iai^. Thfe 
xs^italiBt luetakks hisi^]^ in tlie gencsil 
iOibxeXtyi lieolitsttm a hl^ier iBte of i»> 
tCMCft, but tts capdt!^ is less seeinet fae 
theiH^re dares not in ptrodeaee eittierlflMl 
or empicy^r tibe whole. The hioBards of 
tiade«rc n]ttiti|ilied b)r the incneiMd mrtw 
lM)lr of Miira. - Bn^miiEBset fiton this eute 
dimetty, if he tnide timself ; or iaiiaeaify 
ttanMghllie instabtlityof liis dditon, iflae 
jcnd life '<9^al to othcw : ^e ibeKfutitM^ 
mot tm^^y^thfi x^tlfole, titter in tnda air 
•nfwrnibam. 13^ Hie impion of Hottanll 
■]irf^die>Frtitadl, ft ikrge pri^oction of OQ{>ttid 
laas. iManbed, Tbe |>i«ctioe 'c^ 4K«niiiig 
ibdicBteB a sitiiracioii the nfrtirse of pr&r 
•(ipteoiiB,:bothin theindividoal «Mi ift tfaio 
iomntry. By a toted loss of pno^t tlaC9re- 
&m oil ^ |»art of his stock, thie <capitaiiat, 
llfftipwthttandiHg the iiaerea«)d fate of io- 
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terest on the remainder, derives mofih less 
income frojn his whole property ia times 
of public calamity. 

. In speaking of Bengal, Dr, Smith meftr 
tions, f' that the great fortunes so sud- 
denly and so easily acquired in it, and the 
other British settlements in the East Indies^ 
may satisfy us, that as the wages of labour 
are very low, so the profits of stock are 
very high in those ruined countries. The 
intoTest of money is proportionably aio* In 
Bengal money is frequently lent to the 
&rmers at forty, fifty, and sixty per cent.? 
If this was the state of India thirty or forty 
years ago, it ife now materially altered. 
The usual interest of money is at preseot 
from ten to twelve .per cent. The fortunes 
$sdd to have been made in that country, 
have, both in Dr. Smith's days and our 
own, been much over-rated. If their origin 
be investigated, it will be found more fijsr 
quently in the official situation of the in^ 
dividual in the Company's service, than in 
-the legitimate profits of trade. Thcyhave 
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generally been acquired ]yy men who were 
strangers equally to the principles and the 
habits of commerce : presents Jrom the 
natives, or the possession of monop^^ies, 
wHl be found in the history of Britidi 
India to have been a more fruitful source 
.of fortune, than industry. The nature and 
progress of such requisitions have been re- 
gulated therefore by causes very difierent 
from the rules of pohtical economy. 

It must be apparent that the state of 
society in Bengal and Holland is e;^tremely 
different. In Bengal, property Was for- 
iherly very injsecure, and trade confined 
to 4 small number. In Holland, property 
was sacredj and trade the universal occu- 
pation. No two countries can difiermore 
widely \n the gifts of nature. The fertile 
soil of Bengal supplies with the returning 
season, a harvest abtiijdant both for the 
industrious husbandman and bis rapacious 
master. But Holland, bereft of commerce, 
would lose that which alone renders her 
territory yaluable. Her coast would he 



jedaced to a barren asylum for fisberaien'^ 
ber interior would become a dteaiy marshy 

The ruinous effects of diminished c»- 
pital would therefore be infinitely mwe 
felt in Holland, where commerce was both 
60 generally prosecuted, and so indispcQ* 
sstbie to the prosperity of the country, 
Tliete, as in this and in every traditsg 
country, a great part of business was trans^ 
acted upon credit. So important an in-* 
strument is credit in merqantile operations, 
%hat in many branches the amouirt^of stodt 
or capital ceases to be the criterion <if the 
extent either of business or of profit, in 
'this country a longer or shorter term Is 
taken for the payment of almost every 
purchase, and credit is as essetltal to 
'trade, in its present state, as the atmo^ 
ephere to our existence. The. Dutch, fur-, 
ther advanced in th^r commercial career 
than the English, more abundant in money 
latid less accustomed to speculative "cnteir-? 
ptise, transacted more business by immfc^ 
"^ diate payments. But even in HeU^nd, 



crecfit was'the soul of commerce. A fe^ 
reign conquest, a revolution,' but above 
all, their wars with England, have les- 
sened exceedingly the mutual confidence 
of the merchants* By the interruption of * 
Iter intercourse with thcf East and Wfest 
Indies, Holland is deprived of the most 
Extensive and lucrative branches of her 
trade. The tmn of almost all the pubEc 
ftinds of Europe, except tbe British, is a 
fetal Wow to a people who had lent out ti 
krrge portion of their stock to fore%tt 
powers. Their internar trade su^rs raider 
a universal diminution of eonsumptiom 
This complication ' of disasters had contl-^ 
nued to press upon them fot above teii 
5^ears. It9 consequences have been^ thfe 
emigratton of a targe proportion of Wtt 
ptopiulation, jand despondency iin those ifhi 
have remained. Peace alone caw preecrv* 
to them what they still possess, andf peac^ 
Is the prayer of every HoUaiadeh But in 
the present state of Europe thci^e'^'iib 
prospect df any pacification wfef dft: -can «^ 
istore them- to indtependence. 'Itinay pro^ 
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cure a partial relief from their burdend^ 
but it will confirm their degradation, and 
rivet the chains of French despotism^ 

The argument of the author of the In- 
quiry, that the increased profit of stock 
tends to alleviate the burdens of the capi- 
talist, would have weight, provided taxa** 
tion in Holland obser\ed a uniform ratio 
to the amount or profit of stock. Their 
late taxes are indeed a veiy large ratio ot 
per centage upon property ; but this Js^txo 
is not uniform. It varies in different years; 
and instead of being more easily paid by 
the remaining capitalists in consequence of 
the ruin and emigration of their country- 
men, its pressure is by that cause exceed- 
ingly augmented. The measure of taxa- 
tion in Holland has long been, not a just 
regard to the means of its inhabitants, but 
the unavoidable necessities of the state* 
The French prescribe to them the mainte* 
nance of an extensive military and naval 
establishmesat, or the payment of a direct 
contribution to themselves : for these, and 
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the interest of their immense fouled debt^ 
proVidon must be made. It is therefore 
the amount of their burdens, not the ratio 
of taxation^ which is certain. The ruin 
and emigration of a number of capitalists, 
and the consequent diminution of the na- 
tional stock, increases very much the pro- 
portion of taxation on the remaining indi-r 
Viduals. A sum, certain and of large 
amount, must be paid — the smaller the 
national property, the fewer the contribu- 
tors, so much greater must be the ratio 
of contribution. 

I have proved, I trust, that although, 
in the present calamitous state of Holland, 
the rate of interest is higher than formerly^ 
the whole income of the capitalist is by 
no me^ns increased. To maintain that 
the ruin and emigration of many capitalists 
is productive of effects tending to alleviate 
the burdens of those who remain, without 
taking any notice that the same causes pro- 
duce other consequences tending in a much 
greater degree to aggravate their misery. 



13 ^an aUnarliiiarf xnodb. of daKS(il»|0 
tile shttatiofi of a coxmtry. The .1<^taL w^ 
Ikf a&rd^ is eoe per ceht.acfaiitioiMl^« the 
mj^Bikion.pmt^ ids stock, Qiiiir authotJ 
d:wi^cfkthi$ advaiitage,bQtiiiakm;rai0iflii^ 
tifcai tliatit can. take pftateonl^imdor.'jFiKhk 
drdinistaiicei^ . of geoeral : dntrast^ tliat . A 
considerable proportiQn of capital imist mq 
laaiA at the ^ame time unonfiloyed.izl&ati 
Ibat from the same camsea: tbenatipttaL^ftt * 
sponifencj 18 so greatj , that . this i^Muf 
advantage affords no siihQtesitial.Tebef^ If 
is a single ray of comfort sinking vof^ 
<:eived in the universal gloom. 

To lead a saoedon to a work ao attn 
Itjeooa in theae irapoitazit poasts, ts. qo.sii^U 
iinputatioB on the aecoracy of 'Cbefiif^f 
Hon.- Secietaiy himself. It- is ;wl»msio^ 
to consider bow. he will be aportnrj^ifil^ 
oo the perusal of such a dofitrme> bj tbe 
dasis^s whom it aiects. . Jhe'po^^etiil 
-economist will e^claixn^ *'. Yaa latel;^ /tSD' 
pree^ a most extraordraarj i>pisJbo» tbfti 
yea were verjr dotd^a^:of .^:.pjnui:ti^ 
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jtoind, capable of. appreciatitig the real 
causes of the prosperity of nations, will 
pronounce, that by a secure peace the in- 
terests of this country will be more efi^c- 
tually promoted, and its Welfare more ra- 
dically an^ permanently established, than 
by the most successful war : and if Mr.- 
Fox succeed in negotiating a peace ho-s 
nourable to us and safe for the continent, 
he will deseire, not only the thants of thcf 
Country, but the foi-giveness of all his iu^ 
consistencies. - * , 

• Of such a peace, however, we have ho 
jBattering prospect. To act a coridescendr 
ing part in' negotiation with so arrogant 
an ene^my in Bonaparte, is to insure a 
renewal of hostility. Let it never be for- 
gotten, that the treaty of Amiens, of which 
the chief fecommendatioh was its having 
been made *^ in the' spirit df p^ace/' kept 
us, during the short iiiterval of its duration; 
in a state of alarm worse thto war. In 
any negotiation with Bonaparte, ^ let- Mt. 
Fox remember, that he ia treating with the 
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ibost i^se and artful of meii^ ^ith one 
/Who combines the most subtle mind with 
^the most perfidious heart. He alternately 
oppresses by open violence, seduces by 
secret fraud, or assassinates' in midnight 
obscurity. 

Ille venena 

, Colchica et quicqoid ti^quam concipltur nefas^ 
Tractavit, 

<His system is to crush the weak, and be* 
guik the powerful—- to frighten the timid, 
and cajole the brave. The sword is the 
favourite engine of his government, and 
it is congenial to the turbulence of his 
temper. But he combines in his adminis* 
tration every species of support to himself, 
and of danger to- his enemies; By the em- 
ployment of enlightened men like Talley- 
rand, he makes even Philosophy administer 
her sacred aid to his lawless violence. He 
has- reduced falsehood into a system, and 
adapts his lies with wonderful sagacity, to 
whatever character he addresses. He jpre- 
vailed on the Cabinet OJ^' Vienna to ac- 
quiesce in his usurpations in Italy; by pre- 
G 2 
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deoding th«t tkey .Mv:<esv aecausay to etaUt 
fbun jto ferestaUiab with aecxaity, bere^ 
(dUaij ntmarchy in France. Widi ecpni 
jUfuth, he will endeavoair to pemnde ^r. 
¥qx that he deaires peace for die sdke of 
alleviating the su^rings of mankind-— ^hat 
he has always admired pacific sentiments 
— 4jbat be has no wish to abiidge tht powei^ 
of Britain, but that he is desirous to culti- 
vate with her the most amicable r^#iqps, 
fp^ to forget ,th^ evils frf" yr»x m ^b« Wfto* 
ccpt e^v^on of commercial rwakh^ 



Weh»ve now ^ow^ the aiithor gf&fi 
Inquiiy throi^ th^ g^reatest, and }fy |ar 
in^impartftntpartof hisyrorkf Weh^y/e 
seen that tl^^ prpspjoct of prance ?£re^i% 
to a ift^gfftimioa under the mediation qf 
Jtussia* wa« extiemet^ doubtfiil : ^4$vep 
had it been ostens^bfy ^pted by B^nii^- 
.pfT^ we covld have entertained 90 hop98 
«^ the 9Qt^^ty qf his acceptance, or t^ 



siodetity of his dvcatulrek t for he Im^ 
soArcriy ajgreed tp the advances made by. 
Russia^ when; reg^tdiess^ of peace^ he com- 
tmti in the tfeiiniire of Genoa, Urn ^utn^ 
leplete with alarm, and declaratory of ho9« 
ttUty to all Europe. 

The pjteeended ^agv^ess of theta-ilisof 
file freaty of eoiuiert is hArt dfapnyved t^ 
a reference to the treaty itself. The ait- 
thor's ignorance of the Dutch frontier will 
be apparent on a slight inspection of the 
map'. Yet thou^ thus iibperfectly ita* 
£bTfDied, he has no fabsitatidn ill JpMsii:^ 
unqpialifiisd censure on the stateameB ^h9 
reptesentM* Englandf and Russia lo the (Km^ 
cksum ofatrclity^ Whose ot^eot was thft 
deliv^mnee of £urepe« 1^ popper oo&a 
tents of a tfea^, like that of St. Fetersbuif^ 
IB a dedaratioil of its objects; and' ^fi out« 
Hne of the me^xm for t&<ir ettainittent. ht 
both these respects^ this^ treaty is e<|ilal iil^ 
precision to any antecedent treaty eiftered 
into for the purpose erf a general con- 
federacy. Its objects are defined with 
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pa?6picuit^, and it includes every provisiba^* 
Wliich a treaty, contracted under such cir- 
cumstances, could contain. Its result was 
a' coalition far mor^ powerful than any late 
confederacy against France. Europe, from 
the north to the south, seemed to rise up as 
one man against that overgrown power. 
I^he failed in her efibrts by the infatuation 
of a General, who, in the first month of 
operation, lost to his Sovereign an army of 
60,000 men, 

*llie exemplary adherence of both Aus* 
tria and Russia to the common cause af-* 
fords a most satisfactory contradiction to 
file insinuations in theJnquiry. The fidelity 
^'thMte powers justifies both the past con-« 
ndence 9nd the future hopes of Britain^ 
Bonour and courage are not always suc- 
cessful, but they are the best guardians of 
Independence, and they oWtr a fair field of 
promise a^inst a future period, when they 
may be called into exertion under more 
favourable circum^ances* ^s 
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The co-opieratioh df Prussia is Tatuable; 
btit it is not indispensable to the success of 
ja confederacy against France. The allies 
.do not appear to hare reckoned on her 
assistance; but they had, in her own situ- 
ation, the most satisfactory assurances that ' v^, 
•she would entertain no hostility against *^^^^ 
thein. 

It is a whimsical excess of crimination 

to accuse our Cabinet of the mistaltes com« 

mitted in conferences held bet^v^ew Russian 

and Austrian Generals in the hetrtof Gtr- 

many, and of not having nominate|d the 

Commander in Chief of an aripy, where 

. there was not a single British ^oldier> aiid 

\ of which we did* pot pay :a third ,payt» It 

ids jstill more extraord^o^^ tO propose qiit 

. JBiivoy at Vienna as a. fit adviser for 6ene« 

<]:Elain matters purely miliMtry* Mr* Ad^lir 

might have adopted, but Sir Arthur Pag9|^ 

we have no doubt, would have declined 

this inisovatioit in' diplon^tic ariiange-' 

ment. . 
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. Hie iieeiestity 6f ioanrii^ by troai;i^$ the 
<tarOp(BfMioiii ^.pavren s^e in their 4itf* 
^taiiOe firom .Fnnce^ hefbce- we called on 
'Aiistria^ her txeigfabauf , . to incnr the for-, 
tmd^lfc bwskrA a£ her hostility^ it so ob* 
"tious il$ to rtt^ttsre no cgmtmcnt,. unless it 
'IX oti th6 ingenuity of the author of the 
Inquiry^ who devises arguments for erciy 
tease. Although facts and reason oppose 
liltn^ be will ]|ot AiAak from the en* 
-tCmnter* bi|t| YUkitn traecomfaataBt^ asserts 
^flffecaiiiehciha^^^ptediin dis-^ 

^ * 

t^ ixrnMigB of Bvraria, so imidir pe^ 
^iHniM ^ a«r a^lfiof^ wa» a wise «i4 
'^fga^m» '4mmm^. It ^iited through tbp 
^Wtii^of lla^i{i«aB!E9cisn]^ tirfraidfn 

daooe wtuch tlie mit^r c^. tli^ in^any m 

liBt lliitf |«im(ie aoaia tte io^^ 
fif qpenitipils^ mid |u^ wjiether it was 
the ii^cntipp fif th^^ Cpurt tQ ibie|^, if| 
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Ibe etebt of sacoefliifbl opentkms, tiie ad<» 
^nmtst^ of carrying the war into Switzer- 
fattidr~«d¥a^«g^ whidi h^ has himself S9 
iUly and f<ftcil)lj iUiistrated. 

Thesailii^of #arexpedidoQ toHaaover 
was delayed, not through the fault of Go- 
Temment, hut by the cofitinimnce of con<- 
traij wikdb. The author censures th« 
sendif]^ our fdrces to that Electorate, be-* 
cauiae the object was purely British; and 
m ths same page he accuses Ministeins of 
maldtng no attempt fipon Boidogne. Does 
ht then mnn> that to haTe:attacked Bou*- 
Iqgae woidd not haye been an object pinrely 
Ikktth } And would it have been an evi^ 
jitece of ;dy0iilta«stQd polilff r aftcor wnmag 
tibfrMtitineut s^aoist Fronccv tahaTOCoorr 
#iiBd amt tmOttisMt ^m^Mfy to our t»Mi 

. < .. • •■ • " . , 

Tgcoiwyrl Mi fx^pt^Siiha i^akiBt ^en^ 

iDgne* txf Hi<wdr th6 i^^i^e^ <»i>9M>t of 

^inrarn^ to s^casnoat^fid tiife l«l^i^g of 

tfodict of j^tiali troofe ifjfiiatri^r *4^ 
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tached and unsupported, in Holland, in tht 
north of France, and in . Lombardy, are 
propositions so radically erroneous as to 
prove ^ total ignorance of tactics in those 
who have composed this Inquiry. To a 
literary man, it is no reproach to have 
omitted to study a subject foreign to his 
usual pursuits; but why does Mr. Fox 
lend his sanction to a work replete with 
such fallacious views? The conclusion 
must be, that this far-famed stataman is 
unacquainted with the causes which de^ 
cide the fate of battles and the issue of 
campaigns.. When he relies on a defence 
so frail as an armed peasantry ; when he 
countenances the recommenditioii of M-- 
tached operations in the heak i of the 
country of an ^nemy so finally active as 
^e Frendi ; .and above all, when he makes 
Bgbt of the danger of invasion,' without 
explaining the grounds of his security, 
eltcepl in vague and general tenm, we are 
but too well justified to conclude, that he 
has negleoted to give to these most im-> 
po^taot Mil|e€ls tbe grave consideratioa 
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they demand, ancl that he has seen Europe 
shaken to her centre without investigating 
the causes of the awful conrulsion. 

It is a no less glaring error to assert, that 
the Austrians, by relinquishing Tyrol, have 
lost the best theatre of w?irlike operations. 
Mountains have been to them the scenes of 
reiterated disasters; their strength is in 
cavalry; and their wisest plan of warfare 
IS to force the French to ^pitched battles. 

In delineating the consequences of \in^ 
successful war, the author of the Inquiry 
views the question only on that side which 
suits his argument. With singular can- 
dour, he avoids taking any notice of the 
salutary reforms produced by the severe 
lessons of misfortune, and he describes as 
dejected and despondent a people who arc 
strangers to intimidation. 

The causes of our quarrel with Spain 
have been so amply discussed, and its 
nectiftsily so folly demonstnU:^^!^ tlmt I hav4^ 
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CMtfinad mjfidf to etfiDAM^g tiw ftbraul 
i(ka of aeqtiiBitioif» on tht GobtineDt of 
America* The SpaSntsh settlementa wouM 
not be difficult of conquest^ biit success 
would to us be a§ fatal 9l& dtscomfiture* 

To Holland I hsye assigned a IbagBt 
chapter. The r^l situation of that coun* 
tty, although contiguous to us, is vi6ry 
imperfectly known ; and the Inquirjr die* 
scribes it in terms which 6ould not fail t* 
increase the previous misconceptions of 
the publict 

I have aheady e3^|nressed surprife at th« 
palpable errors in regard to tactics, in thf 
Ingh quarter which has patronixied tH^ 
inreaent pubHcation*. An equiil dc^iroe of 
ignorance in rqgard to trade, is apparent 
throughout) The eommercaal situation Of 
Holland is as egregiouslymisttnda^ood aa 
the nature of her frontier ; and to recom* 
mend Bin sU:tad( on Spanish America with 
a view to profitable tr&de, betrajra oik eqwl 
wiacquaiAtalitt with the tmlwe of ^hm 
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To the Author^ or rather asapustant ^nt]^ 
of this Inquiry, I will recommend ^ better 
task. By adopting the distorted views of 
j»rty, he narrows the wide field whid| is 
tiji^ iqgi^tim^jte province of the philxMSGfih^ 
jp^* While he ojbtains tl^ peonage of 
i}9^ JS/HmfibiT of the day, he re]in,qaishes a 
&ur cjai^op to general a]ji4 per^na^ent 4p» 
pf o|>ation. I^s^e^ of ^ng the ap<^9g^ 
pf a fwAjf Igt him con^tute himself the 
«dTOca^ of Britain a^punst Fxanqe, t^e 
yicvjic^itor of tfee cans^ of Europe against 
the an:9gant tyrant who threatens to en-*^ 
f^fc^fi her. If we can indulge the hope of 
a j^cure peace, let him «erci9e hh talenti 
uai an inquiry into those conditions and 
Ihf t system ^d4db alone can insure per r 
tntfuoent tranquillity. If this prospect be 
^ispi&d us, if Bonaparte refuse to ackno w* 
ledge clalqi^ indispensal^le to our safety^ 
and Wfie, as usual, his professions, it will 
thou becom^e an adequate object for the 
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talents of this writer to excite merited in- 
dignation against such insatiable ambition, 
to point oat the nature and extent of our 
danger, and unfold those resources by 
'which it may be successfuDy opposed. 

Had the publication under review been 
even less directly sanctioned by Mr. Fox, 
its internal evidence would have bespoke 
its parentage. It is replete with those 
extretaes, both in thought and language, 
which characterize his speeches. Like 
them, the Inquiry presents us with an 
accumulation of arguments in support of 
whatever idea is uplpermost at the. mo- 
ment, without considering that the best 
means of refutation may be frequentty 
found in this hasty assemblage. And, like 
his own career in public life,- this work is 
an instructive exemplification of those in- 
consistencies which infallibly proceed froni 
an ardent mind, unrestrained by caution 
and imdisciplined by^ moderation. 
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Although Mr. Pitt's name is not men*^ 
tipned in this publication^ the whole at- 
t^fc, with the exception of Lord Gren- 
ville*^ share» is directed in substance against 
him. When the present confederacy, the 
greatest which for nearly a century had 
been formed against France, first developed 
its stJDength, the Opposition press loudly 
refused Mr. Pitt the merit of its formation; 
but since Mack's infatuation marred our 
feirest' prospects, every epithet of censure 
has been cast upon that distinguished Mi^ 
nister. He is accused of not having ex- 
ercised in foreign states an extent, of power 
.Whic;h a^ sovereign often finds difiicult in 
his ov?n kingdom — of not having con- 
trolled from London the operations in Ba- 
varia. The faults of every court are 
ascribed to him, as if he had ruled Europe 
with despotic sway. Is it not obvious 
that Englandi remote from the theatre of 
war, must leave the conduct of miUtary 
operations to the powers who are .^ -near 
them^ whose force consists in armies, and 
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who are more immediately initcrested in 
the issue of the campaign than herself? 
Were she permitted to direct the miove- 
ments of the league^ what could ensue 
from her distance but delay and disaster} 
The province of the British Minister wa« 
therefore to employ the resources of his 
country to unite as large a part as possible 
of the commonwealth of Europe against 
Its oppressor; to conciliate the jarring in- 
terests of those powers^ and bind them 
together in a jjolid league^ definite in its 
objects, and upright in its views ; to ctm* 
duct this arduous negotiation with secrecy, 
and by every possible precaution to avoid 
awakening the suspicion of a vigilant 
imemy ; and finally, after having agreed 
upon a general plan of operations, to com* 
niit the detail to those who were to exe- 
cute them, avoiding that interference^ in 
particular objects which involves the ruin 
of confederacies by the distraction erf their 
Views, and the division of thdr force. 
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in wh&tevev way Ve examine the coiik- 
duct oif these impbftant measures on the 
part of Mr. Htt/ we shall find .the' most 
solid gr<)Unds of approbation. The alliance 
was formidable in magnitude' beyond ex> 
ample, the cordiality of its membeife ha^ 
been evinced by their constancy under 
disaster, and the whole scheme was con- 
cealed from the enemy until the Russians 
were approaching to Germany. England 
therefore amply fulfilled her part in the 
coalition, and its failure was occasioned by 
causes beyond her controul. 

The . career of the illustrious Statesman 
we have lost, has been uniform ; it was no 
less great in its close than promising in its 
commencem^t. The historian of his life 
will be under no necessity to call in to his 
panegyric the aid of eloquent or impas- 
sioned language ': let him endeavour to 
elevate his mind to the conception of Mr. 
Pitt's views, to investigate his measures 
by their own merits, to weigh his mo- 

H 
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tives and conduct in silent meditation^ 
without attending to the reports either of 
friends or enemies, and he will pourtray a 
character equally admirable in all that 
enlightens the mind, and dignifies thie 
beut. 
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STRICTURES 

OH THE 

CONDUCT 

or T«B 

PRESENT MINISTRY. 



The author of the Inquiry re-echoes the 
high encomiums on our present Adminis- 
tration, which were so lavishly bestowed 
on them when entering into office ; but of 
which we every day hear less- He de- 
scribelsi them as *' uniting the largest portion 
of talents, experience^ rank^ and integrity; 
the most ample share of all the qualities, 
whether natural or acquired, intrinsic or 
accidental^ which ever enabled a govern- 
ment to secure influence with its 3ubject6, 
and command respect among foreign na- 
B 2 
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tions/' He subsequently adds, " No com- 
promise of principles, no paltry half- mea- 
sures, no incongruous mixture of big 
words and littxle doic^s^ will bear them out i 
in redeeming their pledge to save the 
country.'* Let us briefly examine how far 
their proceedings, since they came into 
office, have entitled them to the lofty de- 
scription given of them by pur ajuthor, have 
accorded with their own promises, or have.^ 
fulfilled the expectations of the country. 

1. Lord EUenborough's appoint men tr to 
a seat in the Cabinet. Itf an' Administra- 
tion composed of men wlio, on all Qcca- 
siOns, had professed so great a jealousy of 
the exiecutive power, and so firfh an ^rf- 
herence to the rights of the peopfe, above 
all to the impartial administration of public 
justice, the introduction of the Lord Ch;ef 
Justice into the Cabinet was a step equally 
unexpected • and inconsistent. To unite 
in one person functions so opposite as the 
judicial ahd executive, is rdpugrianl equally 
tp the provisions of our 'excellent consti- 
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tion^^and to the first principles of justice. 
The impropriety of the measure was com- 
pensated bj no countervailing advantage, 
it was required by no imperious necessity* 
Already fully occupied by most laborious * 
duties, his Lordship can devote no ade- 
quate portion of his time to political avo- 
cations* Advanced to the summit of his 
profession, and enjoying its highest ho- 
iioursj;j his dignity does not require this 
^drei^trtious distinction. 

Besides, the study of law is not the 
school of politics^ The best pleaders, of 
the present day, whether distinguished 
for animated oratory, or depth of legal 
knowledge, are, with very few exceptions, 
nnimpressive in the senate. The causes 
are obvious. A difficult and laborious 
profession absorbs that « time, which, to 
make an able statesman, it is indispensable 
should be given to objects of general policy. 
The incessant study of former enactments 
a.nd records accumulates a mass of in- 
formation in regard to statutes and prece^ 
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dents, but is unikvourable to the exercise 
of those faculties which must be roused 
into action in order to provide fbr combina* 
tions of circunpstances perpetually varying, 
and contingencies perpetually new. 

Were the study of the law indeed con* 
ducted in this country as it ought, it might 
well be considered a proper preparation 
for the duties of a statesman. Judicial 
may be no less necessary than politick 
interference in the transactions which take 
place between the members of a com- 
munity; and an intimate knowledge of the 
general principles which regulate these 
transactions, as well as of the actual cir* 
cumstances in which the society is placed, 
seems equally essential to the cpmplete 
education of the lawyer as of the politician. 
But while the study of the law consists 
almost wholly in a knowledge of forms, of 
an ill-contrived technical jargon, and of a 
mass of decisions and regulations, without 
any attention to the circumstances in which 
they originated, the principles on which 
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they are founded/ or their defects and 
possible improvements— the study of the 
law cannot fit a man for any employment 
beyond the precincts of a court of justice. 

This extraordinary measure of giving 
the Chief Justice a voice in the Cabinet^ 
might suit the arrangement of parties, but 
it does not suit the country. It might 
gratify his Lordship, but it gives him no 
real exaltation. It renders more prominent 
that part of his character which is least 
admired. We reverence inflexible integrity 
and eminent talents in the Judge — ^in the 
Senator we recognise the common passions 
and prejudices of men. 

2. The accession of Lord Sidmouth to a 
Clabinet, of which Mr* Fox and Lord 
Grenville were the leading members, was 
matter equally of siurprise and censure. 
So glaring an inconsistency is not to be 
excused by attributing similar conduct to 
Mr. Pitt. There were no such radical 
grounds of' difference between his Lord- 
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Ship and Mr. Pitt as between his Lordship 
and the present Ministers. Of the three 
yeavs of Lord Sidtnouth's administration, 
Mr. Pitt concurred in and supported the 
measures of the first two. In the third 
year, upon the renewal of the war, he 
gave an example of constitutionar and 
temperate opposition, which, let us hope 
for t)ur country's sake, will not be soon 
forgotfcen. He disapproved of several im^ 
portant parts of the conduct of Adminis- 
tration ; but he continued to give them 
that assiistance which he considered due to 
men of irreproachable intentions. He was 
desirous to introduce more decision and 
celerity iifto our military preparations; 
yet, instead of thwarting, he supported 
the measures of Ministers. Instead of 
impeding their progress by new proposi- 
tions from himself, he transfused his own 
energy into theirs. A negotiation for his 
return to office had been broken x>ff under 
circumstances which hC conceived the 
ground of just resentment towards Lord 
Sidmbuth. But, contrary to the almost 
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uniform example of statesmen, his per- 
sonal indignation led to no public oppo- 
sition; he was satisfied in telling the House 
of Commons that he was detached from 
Administratipn, and took no part in ad* 
vising their measures, except in Parlia- 
ment. Conduct, so temperate and patri- 
otic, endeared him to many who had for- 
merly admired only his talents. Even 
among his opponents there was not a man,, 
alive to generous sentiments, or open to 
conviction> who did not forget all former 
hostility, and join in the general appro*^ 
4>atiori. 

An opposition on such moderate and 
impartial principles as these, we are still 
fortunate enough to possess in Mr. Wil- 
berforce and other independent gentle- 
men. They, however, have never been 
in officci and are unconnected with party; 
they are strangers, therefore, to those cir- 
cumstances which intriguing, men render 
instrumental to their ambitious designs, 
and which, even in the upright, have a 
powerful tendency to interest the feelings 
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and biass the judgment But a Minister 
out of office is almost unavoidably exposed 
to the influence of party connexion. And 
in a leading Statesman^ I know not^ in our 
history^ a parallel to the dignified and im- 
partial conduct of Mr. Pitt. 

It was not until the Addington ministry 
had put a negative upon iseveral of his most 
important military propositions^ and that 
our navy was hastening to decay, that Mr. 
Fitt ecmaidered it incumbent on him to 
make serious exertions for their removal 
from office. How differently had they 
been treated by Lord Grenvilie and Mr. 
Fox ! His Lordship had combated and 
ridiculed every measure they had brought 
forward ; and Mr, Fox, not contented with 
opposing particular propositions, declared 
them the weakest Administration who had 
ever governed the country. , Despised, 
however, and vilified as he has been. Lord 
Sidmouth, instead of honourably disdain- 
ing the connexion, is induced to sit in the 
Cabinet with those whom he never can for- 
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give. After laying claim to the coaMcniX 
of his Sovereign and the Country by a 
uniform appearance of candour and disin- 
tereistedness, he is tempted to a connexion: 
with men of the most opposite principles, 
by an office, nominal in every respect but 
income. Indebted to Mr. Pitt for his in- 
troduction into public life, by the appoint- 
ment to the high rank of Speaker, and 
professing throughout the greatest venera- 
tion for his talents and principles, his Xord^ 
ship feels now no hesitation to act with 
the man who had been throiigh life the 
opponent of his benefactor. Lord Gren- 
villp and Mp. Fox, who had formerly dif- 
fered in every thing, excepting the ridicule 
of Addington, now agree, with wonderful 
harmony, in recommending him as oijie of 
the confidential servants of the Crown *. 

* The pttblication by the French of the intercepted 
lexers in the Admiral Aplin undeceived the public in 
regard to a most important political transaction. On 
the unexpected appointment of Mr. Addington to the 
|icad pf the new Administration in 1801, it was gene- 
rally belioi^, from his intimate connexion with Mr. 
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3. The remission of the unpaid penalties 
for the Additional Force Act, and the re- 
jflibursement of those which had been 

PiU> froip his apparent unfitness for the situation, and 
from Mr. Pitt's reputed bre of power, that^AIr. Ad- 
dingt6n was only a glove for the hand that still con- 
tinued to guide the reins of Government. This opinion 
was openly declared by the Opposition. Mr. Pox, 
Wkh his usual discretion, tiarangued the Whig Club 
di0Ot a King who threaitf ned. to send his jack-boot to 
^rect bis Senate, and that we might now see the Jack- 
boQt'^ j^ck-boot. This sagacious insinuation, how- : 
cv^r, is disproved by Lord Grenville's letter to Marquis 
Wellestej'of the 1 1th of July 1 803 (intercepted and 
published), in which his Lordship, in speaking of the 
Ministry, says, *f Mr. Pitt did not Jtcommend Ad- 
dington i and who that knew hitn would h^ve done 
it ?'* Again ; Mr. Henry Wellesley, in a letter to his 
brother by the same conveyance, dated 28th of July 
1803, after mentioning that Mr. Pitt and Mr, Adding- 
ton were no longer on speaking terms, uses these re- 
markable expressions : " Mr. Pitt opposes daily the 
'Defence Bill in the House, but he opposes it as a 
A Counsellor; and by his very bbjectiond, he. baa ren- 
dered it fit for its intended purposes^ which would 
otherwise never have been the case." 

Those who justly appreciated Mr. Pitt's manly aqd 
disinterested character knew him to* be incapable eiXbfr 
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paid, without ^ny compensation to the 
parishes who had zealously fulfilled the 
intentions of Parliament, is one of the iflost 
extraordinary proceedings in hist6r^. We 
were prepared for obloquy being throwif 
on Mr. Pitt's measures ; but we coulcf 
hardly ekpect'in a Ministry, pourtrayed in 
such glowing cof6urs, that even equity and 
justifce ' should give way to resentment. 
By the mode adopted in rescinding tiiis 
Act, those are acquitted who have con- 
temned the authority of the Legislature; 
and those only have suffered wlio haVe 
evinced a irieritorious and exemplary obe- 
dience. The anticipation 'of this (fispo- 

of Court intrigue for the appoiniroent of a Minister, or 
pf an insidious support in l^tliament for his^con&ni* 
ance in office. But the aspersions were plausible, axtdl 
the Opposition urged them with, an assurance calcu* 
lated to impose on all those who adopted the current 
report of Mr. Pitt's ambitious disposition. Of these 
and similar calumnies^ that great man disdained to 
take the smallest notice ; and this specious assertion 
might have continued to mislead the public, had not 
the accidental publication of Lord Grenville's letter 
given it an explicit denial. 
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sition on the part of Government was lat- 
terly the cause of the non-execution of the 
Act. By the actual remission of the fines, 
a most dangerous example is ^ven to 
neglect the fulfilment of future statutes ; 
ta oppose whatever may be troublesome or 
disagreeable to individuals, not by a coil- 
stitutional resistance to a Bill in Parlia- 
ment, but by a treacherous dereliction of 
duty in the execution of the law. 

The intention of the author of the Bill^ 
I aip aware, was to find not money but 
men. The payment of the fine, however. 
Was an evil on no account to be put in 
competition with the inconsistency and 
danger of rescinding an Act of Parliament 
under circumstances of direct injustice to 
that part of the nation whose exertions 
had been most zealous- Did Ministers re** 
peal the Act as a measure of popularity I 
It could please only a part of the nation, 
and of that part only those narrow minds 
"who can rejoice at their own escape, while 
their neighbours have suffered. Of this 
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obvious con^deration. Ministers must have 
been aware ; yet for the temporary gratis* 
fication of condemning a measure of their 
predecessors, they have put on record> in 
its repeal, a precedent of most injurious 
tendency — ^the pernicious effects of which 
will take a deep and permanent root, and 
will continue in destructive operation 
when the Act itself shall be forgotten, 

4. Complaints of the exclusion of merit 
from the high offices of State, have been 
sounded in our. ears these twenty years. 
The failures of our expeditions, and the 
errors in the administration of important 
departments at home, have been uniformly 
ascribed to the employment of incompe- 
tjent persons, and to the exclusion of the 
tried servants of the State. Party-favour, 
in short, has been the theme of the bit- 
terest reproaches from the late Opposition. 
Pledged as they were to the preference of 
merit, and possessing ample choice of able 
men by the union of parties, what a selec- 
tion have they made for the Treasurership 
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of the Ordnance! They have intrusted th<? 
control 6^-er miHioils of the public money 
to a man, by profession a contractor and a 
banker, that line which, pf all Others, offers 
the gi^eatest facility for a lucrative use of 
the pidblic treasure. •' They have ptctaioted 
to^a sta!tiori of high rank, a privaffe'^ttddef 
unknowB to the public servicci of his 
country : and th6y have associated ' with 
themselves a man convicted, by an impar- 
tial tribunal, of bribery and corruptioh. 
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It will not avail them to plead, •in'^j^o^ 
logy, therecommendatibh of higher 'mAxt" 
ence. 'As the Ministers of a free country; 
it is their duty to correct the misrepresent- 
iations to which Piinces are exposed, and 
to inculcate the value of public opinion. 
lA. nation characterized by rectitude of sen- 
timent and integrity of ' conduct, requires 
its public officers to be exempt, not only 
from the censure of the law, but even from 
suspicion. Adulation, or pretended purity, 
may deceive an individual, but they will 
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liot deceive a people. Of the talents of its 
servants, the public is not, perhaps, the 
fittest judge; but it will seldom err in the 
broad distinction between honour and im- 
morality, iTiat to remove from ofHces of 
trust whoever shall have forfeited the 
public confidence, is necessary for the. 
popularity of Government, will be readily 
acknowledged. It is a kindred maxim 
with the wise saying, " that a King of Eng- 
land, to be powerful or happy, must reign 
in the hearts of his people/* . 

5 . The refusal of a vote of thanks for the 
capture of so very valuable a possession as 
the Cape of Good Hope, is an act of un- 
precedented injustice. The time taken for 
its achievement was short ; but are we not 
indebted in a great d^ree for the prompti- 
tude of our success, to the skill and gal- 
lantry of the attack? To the timid or 
unskilful, every enterprise is difficult. Has 
our navy the less merit because the de- 
struction of an enemy has now become the 
work of a few hours ? Had the attack on 
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the Ca|>c been mismanaged, the force op-^ 
pase4 to our expe<£tion was sufficiently 
brge to have repelled it. But the question 
has lokig been decided by repeated ^reee* 
dents. Both the value of the object and 
the difficulty of capture were muchgitatet 
than on former occasions^ when honours 
were conferred, and the national gratitude 
expressed. Let it he contrasted in both 
respects with the conquest of Tobago, 
Deraerara, or Surinam, and say> whether 
it is fair to deprive the Commanders on 
this occasion of the fair meed of their gal- 
lantry. 

The injust^ice of the measure is aggra* 
vated by its inconsistency. The tribute of 
national gratitude is withheld from our 
krave^ defenders by Ministers who profess 
the most anxious solicitude in their behalf. 
Sir Honpe Popb^m is not^ indeed,; attacl^ed 
to Lord St. Vincent j but may he npt justly 
idsam the piatronage of an Adipinisbcation 
which pretends to make no distinction of 
parties^ but to unite t^e talents^ a;id re- 
ward the merits of all ? 
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'6. The.riext subject qf my attehtion H*, 
gards the Right Hon. Seeifetary for Foreign 
Afiaiife. Were; an ddmirer of that gcaa-^ 
tlemfaa. > desired to delect artyi late ^ fcenspi- 
txkov^ display of his taidnts,; he would pro- 
bably nftme his speech oti 23d April las^ 
ori the hostile conduct of Prussii^* Let us 
txAtinnt the prudence and consistency of 
this tfelebratedtpjatitoiii. 
: . • •■ '..;;?»•.•,'■; 

libs Right Hrai. ScCTetary had very lately 
giluren his sanation to the Inquiry we have 
fcviewed, a wodt repiate with the con- 
demnation of the hai^bty and intemperate 
conduct of forniet Ministers towards fo-» 
reigi^ countries. In the beginning of his 
speech itself^ he advises mild and concili- 
atory ktigitt^e: in vrhat m toner does he 
exemplify the moderation he thus pre* 
scribes to himself, and recommends to 
others I By terming the seizure of Hanover 
4n outrage unprecedented in ihe history 
of the worst proceedings of the worst 
times of Europe — the. union of every 
thing contemptible in servility with every 
I 2 
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thing odious in rapacity ! In the prelude^ 
he states this to be the measure of France; 
hut soon forgetting this admission, he ar- 
raigns it as the act of Prussia. He declares 
in hjls outset, that Prussia had been forced 
into the conduct he now deprecates; but 
proceeding in his speech, he makes the 
important discorery, that this compulsion 
was only partial, and that^ though obliged 
to cede Anspach and Bayreuth^ she was 
not obliged to seize Hanover. And h^ 
concludes this most judicious and concili- 
ating harangue, by declaring this great 
Power (who is naturally our ally, and 
whom he had declared it bad policy to 
irritate) to be in the last stage of ccimplete 
vassalage, and to have become tfa^e con- 
temptible instrament of the injustieetif a 
master. 

Such is the consistency and mod^ation 
of that great man, to whom it was called 
presumption in Mr. Pitt to consider him- 
self a rival 1 
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"J. There is no talent of more essentia) im-' 
portance to a country, in those who arc 
placed at the head of its afiairs, than the 
capacity of penetrating into the characters 
around them, and of making the wisest 
selections for the various departments of 
Government. Unless this be accomplished^ 
it is in vain that some able men occujiy the 
very highest situations ; if the accomplish- 
ment of their views be intrusted to assist-^ 
tants of a different character, the best plans 
may become nugatory in the execution. 
But whether from want of sagacity to pe* 
netrate into character, or from certain other 
motives, which lull that sagacity asleep, 
there are more instances than one, in which 
the choice of the present Administration 
seems' to be very different from what the 
welfare of the nation requires. Let us 
turn our eyes to the most important station 
which it is in the power of a British Cabinet 
to confer, the government of our vast pos- 
sessions in the East Indies. The exaspe- 
rated state of the powers who surround 
these possessions, the pernicious animosi* 
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ti«8 \tiliph sAtbsist between the Servants of 
Gpvcrjoment and of the country in that 
quarter,: ap4 the still more darigerouis jea* 
Ipusies which have for years continued to 
increase betw^jcn the DirectQi?s and the 
Board of Contrqul; all inquire that thip 
supreme goyernment of India should be 
intrusted to a v^n of known prudence and 
e:»emplary mpderatipn. The temptations 
whjch imnhense power and the opportunity 
of eXteodirig it stilj farther, afford to am-f. 
bition, demand that the Governor General 
Sfhouldv be a tmii in whom the love of rule 
eyqr yields with facility to a sense of public 
duty,^ and who is too careless of personal 
aggrindiz^m^t tP make the slightest sa* 
crifice fpr its ^ttainptient. The. embarrass* 
njcnt of the Company's financjcs, the exf 
hausted state pf its. finest provinces, the 
ruin which roust ensue from augmenting, 
the expenccs and exactions of Government^ 
by again plunging into war : all these cir* 
cumstanccs require a , Governor General 
who shall f egard the waste of public money » 
with a degree pf horror, and be impressed 
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with the conviction, that rigid economy i^ 
indispensable, not only to the ptosperity, 
i)ut to the salvation of our Indian empire,. 

But which of these qualities is found in 
Lord Lauderdale ? Fqr his moderatioDt 
let us look back to his public conduct'whcn 
in Parliament, where, by the violence of 
his declamations, he obtained distinction 
even among the most violent. For the dis- 
cretion that guides his ambition j| let us 
appeal to the citizens of London, who saw 
him come down to the Common Hall, and 
condescend to solicit the Livery as a can-* 
didate for the oflSce of Sheriff. For hi^ 
^ense of the indispensable necessity of public 
economy, wc have not to refer to speeches 
which may have been ill-reported, or tp 
actions which may have been misconstrued. 
We have his opinions on this important * 
subjepti fully stated and eagerly enforced 
in the work which he has lately given tp 
the world on public wealth. We there find 
that private wealth is public poverty, and 
private poverty, public wealth ; that eco- 
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nomy is the certain way to beggar a nation, 
and prodigality an infallible method of 
raising it to opulence ; that to pay off a 
national debt is in every point of view a 
most ruinous and impoverishing measure ; 
and that the heaviest taxation serves only to 
circulate the wealth of a country ! ! I Such 
are the avowed tenets of the man who has> 
been selected. for the government of India. 
In looking around for the merits which 
have entitled him to this, distinction^ we 
find that he has been a constant and violent 
adherent to the old Opposition; that he 
lost his seat in Parliament in consequence ; 
that he was considered a martyr to their 
cause, and that in the day of prosperity it 
was deemed just to bestow a signal reward 
on his attachment. By being made, how- 
ever, a British peer, he has already obtained 
an ample indemnity for his late exclusion. 
To appoint him Governor General of India, 
in order to avenge him of Lord Melville, 
would be a monstrous retaliation *. 

* It Reserves observation, that the reputed author^ 
or assistant author of the <^ Inquiry into the State of 
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I niiight add that the Property Tax, 
formerly the most obnoxious to the present 
Administration of all Mr, Pitt's financial 
measures, and the object of their most cla- 
morous resistance, has been not only con- 
tinued, but almost doubled by them in a 
single stage. The measures on which I 
have animadverted, and others of a similar 

the Nation,*' was also the writer of a severe exposure of 
Lord Lauderdale's work on public wealth. This cri* 
ticism appeared^n the Edinburgh Review for July 1 804, 
and so muqh irritated his Lordship as to draw from 
him an indignant and very angry reply. The critic 
answered in a pamphlet^ in which he drew a parallel 
between his Lordship and Dennis, and exposed to 
public ridicule both the noble author and his opinions. 
Mr. Fox, the zealous patron of bis Lordship, has 
doubtless read his book and approved its principles. 
In the overflow of admiration, he may hav^ declared 
it, like Mr. Francis's speech, unanswerable. IfofS- 
ciat avocations will allow^ I should b^ leave to direct 
his attention to the Review I have mentioned. A pe- 
rusal of it will probably alter his sentiments of his 
Lordship's work^ and induce him to qualify the 
warmth of former approbation^^ by declaring that in 
calling it Unanswerable, he meant of course it was so, 
unless s&me me should le ahle to answer it* 
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nature, have already vdy much iifeipaited 
the popularity of the new Ministry. Mr. 
Fox, 80 long the strenuous champion of 
papular rights, the jealous observer of Mi^i 
nisters, has become in office an accommo^ 
dating colleague, a pliant imitator of his. 
predecessors. The adoption of those prin- 
ciples which it has been the object of his • 
life to urge with vehemence, he now good- 
naturedly adjourns to a future period. He 
accounted them formerly of sufficient mag- 
nitude to hazard the division of the country. 
Such is now his additional stock of pru- 
dence, that he will not for their sake divide 
even the Cabinet. To the majority of his 
own party, who believed that all he said 
was sincere, and all that he proposed pracr 
ticable; who, on his coming into office, 
were big with the expectation of that radical 
change which he had declared to be our only 
remaining chance of salvation, the disap- 
pointment has been inexpressible, His 
consequent loss of popularity has been in- 
calculable. With the opposite party his 
conduct in office has bad a tendency to 
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tntnquillis^e fear without procuring esteem* 
Those keen partisans of the late Ministry, 
who from his constant and violent opposi- 
tion considered him devoid of all principle, 
are pleased, without a minute scrutiny of 
his motives, to find him pursue that course 
which raises a lasting monument to Mr. 
Pitt's fame, while it affixes the seal of con- 
demnation to himself. Those calmer minds, 
who explained the inveteracy of his oppof 
sition by the warmth of his temperament, 
and who considered his speeches in general 
to be the effusions of the moment, have 
experienced no surprise from his late con^ 
duct. They had always deemed him a man 
of mcJre invagination than judgment. His 
talents they knew were great, but inadci- 
quatdy cultivated, .They had no sanguine 
expectations from his coming into office ; 
but they bad some dread of danger from 
the practical execution of former dcclara* 
tioris. Of this dread they now begin to be 
relieved, and they consider it infinitely bet- 
ter for the country that a party should be. 
inconsistent, than that the public safety 
should be compromised. The Contrast 
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therefore between the present and former 
conduct of the old Opposition affords them 
matter of security : but this security, how- 
ever satisfactory in itself, is unmixed with 
any approving sentiment towards the quarter 
from whence it is derived. From Mr. 
Fox, the adoption of Mr. Pitt*s measures 
proceeds with the worst grace, since it im- 
plies the dereliction of those principles for 
which be has so long and so violently con- 
tended. He must be impressed with a 
conviction either of the wisdom of Mr. 
Pitt*s plans, or of the reverse. In the 
former case, he has made a very sudden 
discovery that he has himself been mistaken 
throughout ; that the objects of his hosti- 
lity to Ministers, and of his promises du- 
ring so many years to the country, have 
been fallacious, and his long course of op*F 
position captious, wanton, and criminal ; 
or if he still retain his former sentiments, 
it will be difficult to explain his conduct in 
other terms than those the Morning Chro- 
nide lately applied to the Governor, a J in- 
terim^ of India, when desirous to make 
him give way for Lord Lauderdale; namely, 
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^' by commending his personal polrcy and 
prudence at the expence of some other qua- 
lifications which alone can entitle any man 
to esteem in private life or to the confidence 
of the public/' 

Of the motives indeed which have in- 
duced such a change, different opinions will 
be entertained. Conversion by argument 
in so short a time, will hardly be alledged 
at the mature age of sixty. Some persons , 
and among these many of the most zealous 
of hiB former friends, will explain his con-^ 
duct as originating in the vulgar feeling 
already alluded to^~the desire of keeping in 
place. Others, with^more courtesy, and 
we hope with more truth, however per- . 
plexed to reconcile his past and present con- 
duct, stoutly reject this idea as unworthy 
of so distinguished a statesman. 

Of the talents of the present Ministry a 
more decided opinion may be given. A 
most liberal portion of praise has been a$«> 
signed them by their adherents. The 
writer of the pamphlet. now under reyicwt 
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after extolling them in teems of tbff most 
fulsome adulation, adds, ** No cornpro* 
mise of principles, no paltry half-measuries, 
no incongruous mixture of big words and 
little doings, will bear them out in redeem^ 
ing their pledge to save the country.-' 
Were not the author evidently devoted to 
the cause of Ministers^ it would be n^turdl 
to consider him a mauvais plaisant^ amusiog 
the public at theii^ expence. Thiy hav# 
been a considerable- time in office, and what 
have they done ? Have they performed any 
thing commensurate with the.iavis>h enco^ 
tniums of their friends or the public ex<« 
pectations? Had Mr. Pitt proceeded in 
that course of injustice, inconsistency, and 
error, which has characterized so naany of 
their measures, how loudly would they 
have exposed his conduct to public repro-* 
bation 1 If the author of the Inquiry is 
desirous to give a faithful description of 
their conduct since they c^me into office, 
let me recommend to him to reverse exactly 
the sentence I have quoted. He will nei* 
ther impair its fluency, nor wili he be dis<^ 
Ittit from the truth* 
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If the pablic expectation has been disap- 
pointed in the Ministry,, the conclusion is 
iFair that their talents were over-rated^ With 
the exception of Lord Grenville, the kad-» 
ing members of Administration have been 
eminent only in opposition. Now it is 
much easier to harangue with plausibility 
than to act with wisdom. There is gene^ 
rally much more to be said against than in 
favour of a subject. . The opponttit of Mi4. 
nistry has an advantage similar to that of the 
general who acts on the offensive. The 
ienemy^s positions . lie before him^ and he 
may choose his point of attack. If this ad- 
vantage be acknowledged, and it will hardly 
be disputed » I am justified in attributing a 
very considerable portion of the reputation 
of the late Opposition for ability to this cause* 
Mr.Foxhas long been thechief of this party^ 
and held up by them to the country as an \M^ 
paralleled assemblage of all that is wise and 
great. Instead therefore of discussing the 
merits of the minor members* I shall pro* 
ceed at once to examine the pretensions of 
j^faeir leader» 
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No man» of even the best natural parts, 
can become without application a profound 
statesman. The most acute penetration 
will not avail, unless exercised in diligent 
research. The benefit of experience from 
a long political life, embracing every vicis-t 
situde of situation, and bringing under dis-' 
cussion almost every important question, 
will be inadequately reaped by a mind averse 
from assiduous investigation. The express 
sion of manly sentiments is always gratify* 
ing to a British audience, for it promises 
independence and vigour. But what avails 
animation of language or of thought, with- 
out a correspondent firmnesB of conduct? 
That fertile imagination, which on the first 
view of a subject suggests argument upon 
argument in rapid succession, is the certain 
evidence of genius, and constitutes a for- 
cible orator. But in the great statesman 
we expect not only natural ardour and im- 
pressive eloquence, but a profound know- 
ledge of every important political question, 
and an unshaken adherence to fixed maxims. 
These are not the spontaneous fruits of na- 
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jturc, even in her richest soiL They are 
. the. precious result of talents and industry 
coflnbined-**the effects . of scrupulous re* 
Sicarch and careful nneditation. Let us apr 
ply. these rentarks to the Right Hon. Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs. On particular 
octa^ions his eloquence has blazed forth with 
luminous splendour, while at other times 
his speeches have been apparently the crude 
effusions of the moment. 

It is proper I should support by illustra- 
tion an opinion of Mn Fox so different 
,from what his friends are desirous to pro- 
mulgate. I shall select therefore for exa- 
mination his sentiments on a subject upon 
which, above all others, it is indispensable 
that a British statesman should have the 
fullest information, and entertain opinions 
formed on the most decided conViction«>T-a 
subject, of which the ignorance in a Minister 
involves not only his own disgrace, but the 
fate of the country itself— I mean th? de- 
fence of Britain against invasion. 
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This -most important topic has bosn a 
very frtqUent and anxiouls. chj^ct of pariia* 
Tfhentary tlistu^sion. During the first year 
6f tht present war, both Mr. Pitt and Mn 
Fox were detached from all share in Ad- 
tftinistration. What a cbtitrast was exhi^ 
bitcd in their conduct ! We «^w Mr. Pitt 
bestow on the defence of the cotitttry thfe 
most indefatigable attention, and discover 
in his speeches that profound knowlfedge of 
military science, the acquisition of which 
is to most men the labour of « iifetiiine : 
while he roused the country by his ardouf, 
he enlightened it by his wisdom. Mt. 
Fox, on the other hand, spoke like one 
•who had never studied the subject 5 whto 
roSe to repel with vehefriciVce a particular 
point, but took no comprehensive view if 
the various relations of the whole systofi^. 
Even on the ddbate, which through MV. 
' Pittas support produced the ^rt?sig»fctioft of 
the Addington Mihrstry. wheto Mr. Ftfx 
had siAnnroncd the attentiOB ^jdth ^f t he 
House and of thecouhtiyj whet^-thc ^^pritc 
contended" was the fate of an administra-' 
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tkmr; when ;ther%ubjcct of discussion wm 
the defence of Brkain, and Mr. Fox tbfc 
leader of the debate, his speech was vague^ 
JBnperfioiiil, and defective to ^ -degree allx^u 
gether unworthy the importance of the oo- 
isaston* 

It may be urged, that his object on thi« 
occasion (a 3d of April 1804) was less to 
niake impression by his own eloquence, 
-than fto choose with dexterity a point which 
might Unite Mr, Pitt in a Joint attack on 
-the (Addington Ministry. I shall ^mit 
that this circumstance may account for& 
^want of energy on this occasion on the 
:part of Mr. Fox ; but no man will ad- 
vanceit to justify any radical fallacy in the 
measures he proposed, especially since one 
of the principal measures (an armed J)ea- 
gantry), $0 far. from having been aban- 
^didned, has beetl revived in a conspicuous 
abape^ under the denomination of trained 
men, in the new military regulations. 
The plan of an armed peasantry thus be- 
xcmies jpoprporatad in a modified $i^pe into 
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our system of defence. This qualification 
bears the presumptive marks of a compro- 
mise of sentiment between the two Right 
Honourabk Secretaries for the War and 
Foreign Departments. The one, it would 
/appear, must have urged the superiority of 
a large regular force ; while the other saga- 
ciously adhered to his favourite system of 
an armed , peasantry^ The adoption of a 
happy medium appears to have b^en the 
result. Mr. Windham consents to intro- 
duce the peasantry, provided Mr^ Fox will 
assimilate them in some degree to the regu- 
lars. It is important therefore to examine 
the degree of efficient resistance which may 
be expected from an armed peasantry, or 
from trained men, in theevcnt of invasion. 

The local knowledge of the peasantry 
was a leading feature in Mr. I^'ox's recon>- 
mend^tion of this description of force. Yet 
although he judged fit to^term them irre- 
sistible, a little reflection tviU convince us, 
that in regard to efficient operations, in this 
country, local knowledge is^ a chimera. 
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The peasant, it is obvious/ knows the lo- 
cality only oF a particular district : beyond 
that he possesses neither knowledge nor an 
aptitude for its acquisition. This precious 
quality then of local knowledge is necessa- 
rily confined to very few. And if the pea- 
sant know very little more than a French , 
soldier 6f any district except his own, the 
inaptitude of the former to extend his 
knowledge by observation, will not be 
compared with the activity and ardqur of 
the Frenchman. 

Local knowledge can be of use only in 
the neighbourhood of military operations. 
The French wfll keep together in strong 
and compact corps. 'Nothing will have 
divided them, unless they have separated 
on the passage, and been obliged to land on 
different ppints. Even in that case, the 
drflferent bodies will strain every nerve to 
form a junction, and their object will be to 
advance with combined strength, by forced 
marches, to London. Against such formi- 
dable aifailants, what would avail the efforts 
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more men than the enemy. By these in- 
cessant interruptions, they will buy their 
progress with a loss of lives, which to them 
will be irreparable ; the time required for 
their march will be doubled, and, before 
they reach the capital, they will be harassed 
to such a degree that a battle may be hazarded 
without imprudence. If we are beaten, our 
superior cavalry will cover our retreat, and 
our numbers will supply a fresh army ready 
to engage the enemy next day. Let it be 
our practice, whether in general or partial 
engagements, to avoid manceuvring, and to 
come, at every proper opportunity, to cJose 
action with the enemy. It is chiefly in this 
rude combat that we are superior to the 
French ; in stratagem and artifice we should 
wage with them a hopeless warfare. The 
flower of that force which has subjugated 
Europe will be brought against us; and 
imless they are opposed with incessant 
vigour, they will bear down every obstacle^ 
and rush forward like a torrent. 
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How unavailing in such a contest would 
be the tardy efforts of an armed peasantry I 
Xo the inexperience of recruits, they join the 
heaviness natural to their mode of life : their 
numbers would not correct the evil of their 
inefficiency, but would engender a dpnfu- 
sion calculated to increase it. Had we 
200,000, or even 500,000 peasants in arms,^ 
the issue would be the same. The French 
army, unless opposed by a regular force; 
would sweep the country like a whirlwind; 
The peasants might iigfat with courage, and 
support, in honourable death, Mr. Fox'^ 
opinion of the national spirit. But this re^ 
sistance would be ineffectual, and their. ^ 
feeble efforts would not prevent the French 
from reaching London before our Right 
Honourable ^Secretary had recovered fronl 
his surprise at the overthrow of his favourite 
force. 

I have no wish (6 insinuate that Mr: 
Fox has ever represented an armed peasantry 
at sufficient for our defence without a regu- 
lar army. Misrepresentation is not neces- 
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Wiy to pay argHm^nt^, »nd wUlnot, Itrust,^ 
be R^cribed tp my wgrk;. My object i§ (Jis^ 
tiiKrtly to stpte, th%t th«j pl^n of ap, ^rm^i 
f^tmUytSosttQfigly urgectby.Mr^Fox, i§^ 
in thisppen covintryt 9nd agaio3,t such an- 
CMmy ^ the Frencl|j nqt- wly me®cieR,t;» 
buit nMg^tory:! lh;at to. describe swph a, fftrce 
as irr€sistibk is 4 proof ef gros^ ignoygnce 1 
th^t §i\ch evidence pf eiroi? on tlae^p^ft fif 
th^ Right HpnourabW Ji^cretjiry p^nnot f^iji 

to impMr ^h? Whwity sttiti^cb^d t;9 bw 
opinion, and justify .us to qu^tki) f^P 
gccyracy pf his as^eirtkjtij? in^.vefy nr}^tti?f7iii 
which thfjrare x^ accompapi^ by proofs 

Of this, V;3gp0 w4 ,i«fi«i«f3«tQry nature 
ure his pentiffvent? W th^ ^ubjecf of Inva-r 
won, H? b»s, eKpfe&s?d biwself entirejj 
iranq^Mil on this hs^d^ jind <:pn§iii€Fs theatt 
tempt neither likely to be made, nor ^nt 
gerous to us, if tried. The grounds of his 
egnfid^n^e ^re t;he sitgef|orijy.<?^ ^ur aipiy 
and the spirit of l);^ p.?opl^y Thgsp^ jjrp 
neither new di^^ov^rjp^t "Qf sentiment^ 
pec;uliar to hipapelf. J'^w wilj differ fyppj 
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»him in^ considering our country:p[>en tjic 
bravest, as they are thi? freest nation in: 
Europe ; but of the inefficiency of coiprage 
without discipline against veteran troops, I 
have already treated at sonie length ; and I 
refer the Right Honourable Secretary for 
ampler information to his friends Mr. 
Windhap and Colonel CrawiFord* These 
gentlemen, I apprehend, will tejl him, th^t 
the spirit of a gallant nation is valuable, a^ 
alFording to Qoyemment abundant means 
of preparatioa ; but that on the day pf inr 
vasion, we niu5t not depend on the people^ 
but on; our army. 

In regard to our navy, no man will differ 
from Mr. Fox in an opinion of its decided 
superiority to the .enemy. But when the 
strength of our Boulogne squadron is; not ta 
the adverse force in the proportion of one 
to ten, it becomes important to inquire what 
other circumstances jqstify the security so. 
confidently entertained by Mr. Fox, I beg 
leave to submit to hpn a few considerations 
on this momentous subject. 
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I. Our late naval victories* while they 
insure the safety of Ireland, have lessened 
.very little the degree of danger from Bou- 
logne; 

t. Bonaparte, tUturally presumptuous, is 
inflated with lafe SMCcess. He is no longer 
detei'red from the experiment of invasion 
by the apprehension of domestic insurrec- 
tion or foreign invasion in the event of 
failure. Hatred to Britain is his predo* 
minant passion ; and where he cannot con- 
quer, he will •deh'ght to Jay waste. His 
professions of peace should be viewed, like 
his flag of truce to Acre, as artifices to 
lull our vigilance asleep. 

3. The chief disadvantage of Boulogne, 
Ambleteuse, and Vimereux, has hitherto 
been the difficulty of ingress and egress. 
The French have been indefatigable in their 
improvements, and the number of craft 
which can now be brought out in twenty- 
four hours, is not, I apprehend, over- r^ted 
at five hundred. 
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4. A flotilla of two thousand gun-ves-p 
sds may be moored in Boulogne bay under 
the protection of the batteries, and secure 
from our attacks: They may ride there ixt 
safety, unless in strong gales, which, du- 
ring the summer months, it is known, do 
not frequently occur. 

5. In the event of the sailing of the 
flotilla, we shall be able to oppose to it 
only the force which may then be on the 
Boulogne station > or in the Downs. The 
easterly wind which brings out the flotilla^ 
will prevent the arrival, till too late, of as- 
sistance from Portsmouth ; and our force 
to the northward will be occupied by the 
movements (doubtless simultaneous), of the 
Dutch in the Texel, the Maese, and thie 
Scheldt. 

6. Yet although it cannot be unknown, 
that we can depend only on the force ap- 
j)ointed to the Boulogne Nation, that force 
is allowed to remain in a state of inade* 
quacy. If the French sail, as is likely, in 
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tempftratc weather, what Wduld be Ae j^ro- 
bable issue of the cbhAict? 1 certainly dd 
not undcr-rate the exertions of out squa^ 
drons, when I suppose them to capture or 
destroy twice their own force. But eveti 
this degrfec of success would neither arrest 
the course of the expedition, or miake any 
great deduction from its immense numbers. 

7. I am aware that it may be urged, thtft 
in the event of the preparations at Boulogne 
assuming a serious aspect, our squadron 
may be considerably reinforced, feut in 
wliat will this reinforcement chiefly con- 
sist'? Not in sloops and gun-brigs, which 
are the best description of force for op- 
posing the Boulogne flotilla, whcififct in^fhe 
'passage or the landing, but in large ships 
of war, which are incapable of acting 
in shoal water, and ill calculated to destroy 
arty 'considerable number of the sinall ves- 
sels of tlie enemy during the temperate 
Xveather, of wfiich it is probable they v/f[\ 
make choice to ;put to sea. 



These considcnttiOTS prove, that ihvastoa 
is a more serious danger than Mr. Fox ap^* 
pears to believe. That it would ultimately 
tnd ih the defeat of. the eneaiy, cannot 
justly. iDe doubted; but the ravage they 
might nna;ke is incalculable, and the preset 
question' is not theit final osticcess, but tfat 
probability of the attempt. 

If Mr. Fox, in expressing his opinion 
on invasion, will take a comprehensive 
view of its various chances under different 
contingencies, and, adducing satisfactory 
arguments for its speedy defeat under every 
probable combination of circumstances, de^ 
tnbnstrate, that not merely its issue but its 
progress vstould be so hopeless, as to offer 
fto strong inducement to the vindictive 
mind of- Bonaparte to tempt the hazards of 
the etiterprise : in that case Mr. Fox*s con*^ 
'fidente will be justified. He will not only 
tnjoy securify himself, he will communis- 
t?ate it -likewise to the country; but without 
a ftill and conclusive exposition of thfe 
tiature, the nation must give no attentipn t<> 
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the opinion or assertion of any man, in a 
question which involves its existence ; es« 
pecially if proceeding from a quarter where 
we are blamed for not having conducted 
offensive operations, by landing our troops 
detached from support io the country of the 
most active enemy in Europe, and where so 
languid a mass as an armed peasantry is 
described as irresistible^ 



The present publication has been cur- 
rently denominated the Manifesto of the 
new Ministry. This title is, in one respect, 
not inapplicable; for an invading enemy 
could not have scattered a declaration more 
calculated to depress the spirit of the coun- 
try. Although professedly an Inquiry into 
the State of the Nation^ it fulfils but a 
small part of its title ; for its researcl^s 
extend only to those points in our national 
^situation which it suits Mr. Fox's purpose 



td ekiamiheJ It endeavours, by every species 
of misrepresentation, to throw odium upon 
the late Ministry, and to constitute them 
the authors of all the disasters bf last cam- 
pargrt. It describes the situation of Europe, 
ahd'of this counfry, as to the kit degree 
calamitous, in order that the nation may 
feel grateful to the present Ministers, for 
having consented to- undertake the manage- 
ment of affairs at this pretended crisis, and 
mdy shut its eyes to the contrast betwecA 
the splendour of their former promises, and 
the insignificance of their performance—^ 
between the abuse which they used to lavish 
on their predecessors, and the approbation 
they now confer by adopting the measures 
which they formerly reprobated. Delu- 
sions of this nature may impose, oq the cre- 
dulity of the French, but the British nation 
are not to be thus blinded; they will not 
acknowledge that to be a just report of the 
state of the nation, in which all mention is 
studiously avoided of their trade, their 
finances, and their navy ; a trade extensiye 
and flourishipg beyond example i a navy 
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triumphant in every quarter of the globe ; 
finances, in which in the thirteenth year of 
war a loan is effected below the legal rate 
of interest* and our immense expences de« 
frayed, without increasing the national debt 
one fiftieth of its amount. The country 
is not in such terror of Frahce as to 
consent to any peace which does not ef- 
fectually provide for their honour and- se- 
curity. They will support the East India 
Company against Mr. Fox in their refusal 
to intrust the care of our Indian empire to 
a nobleman >vho has proved himself inca- 
pable of acting either wisely of his own 
accord, or of taking prudent advice from 
others. They will withhold their confi- 
dence from that Ministry which bestows 
offices of trust and emolument on such men 
as the Treasurer of the Ordnance 2 and until 
they see a wiser choice of measures, with a 
more upright selection of servants, they 
will refuse to acknowledge the pretensions 
of the new Ministry (so modestly expressed 
in the publication which has been examined), 
•* to unite the largest portion of talents. 
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experiences rank, and integrity, which ever 
enabled a government to secure influence 
with its subjects, and command respect 
^mong foreign nations/' The establish^ 
jf^cnt of a commission for auditing the 
public accounts, to an amount nominally 
immense, may be a dexterous expedient for 
pc^ularity i but the pubhc will not accept 
k as a real discharge of the pledges so often 
given to efiect that radical change, in which 
Wi^s afiirmed to consist ^' our only remain^- 
iDg chjance of salvation »'' 

• An* Administration skilful only in heap-? 
sng csmsures on^ their predecessors, will not 
ac/w avail us« In that respect, the abilities 
of the present Ministry have long been un«« 
<|oObted. But the country now demands of 
thtm^ •* Either prove to us by your. actions 
diat you. surpass your predecessors, or re* 
tignlhi unequivocal terms the pretensions 
you have made/* . ? 

iWf a^ secure and honourable peace can be 
obtained, there wiU be no necessity to pre* 

L 2 



pare fhe J)ubli<J njind by the'€irGftk«ibfll«P 
pamphlets, the obvious tendency of- whicH^ 
is tp disseminate depression •!; Unkss^'tW 
peace be.^ec%ue and bonburabk^ »pi^ shillKat^ 
wisely: td jprefer iwar with all its burdetSi;^ 
to a deceitful truce wifth a ty^inf so'aVfa? 
ga'nti so perfidious, and : so - ipsatiabiy afrft^A 
bitious as Bonaparte. ^ Before' we Can iiih^i 
trust with confidence a ^fgoitiation wilfeAsdi 
artful an. 4dwersary^t6^Mpt■ F&Xy^hd flSMS^ 
give vfty different prbofs of wkdbm^fWftW ' 
any he has yet afforded; -wHelberm fetV 
former erroneous sentiments- of the French 
rulcTy in tiifivlite. speeches- iftifiarlfoifietot, 
ocan.sanqtioniiig a papr^iiletfwbkA)l^;iO:%2|^ 
tbcHeid of i^dtqfmstralftcnl whife/it ifiswltc^ 
the aouiiiry-~*which declares tcx:tiic;B«feislp 
natien, *^ that it is in vam to\|oaLarouni^|i&^ 
any" circuinstancei «wbich jraay isbfttnkfvtfei^ 
gloomy. picture,dra»wn of(its;affairsf^ >ljFh*Jt* 
it is impossible to > imagine any addiiiQjtiP 
which may aggravate themV* t .:.: ./ ^ 

^ If Mr;JBqx {)ix?cecdcid k. course x>&sti:h 
egn^bjus:jin!r|»ujickncsr^ jMnprn 
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claims moderation he shall endeavour to 
force obno3^ious men into the most import- 
ant stations ; if he flatter himself, that by 
scattering abuse on his predecessors, he 
will blind {be nation to his own errors, or^ 
be acquit(:ed by nominal reforms of the 
pledges he has given the counfry, the con- 
sequence will be a total loss of public coa- 
fidence, and his present, like his former ad- 
piinistration, will be the transient vision of 
a few months. Let him exemplify the 
wise, just, and moderate policy he has 
so long recommended, or he will in vain 
endeavour to soothe the public indignation 
\>y such insidious appeals as the work we 
Jiave now examined. Fallacy and misre- 
pfesentation have had their day, 

THE END, 



S. GosNELL, Pi inter. 
Little Guecn Street, Holborn. 
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